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PREFACE. 



Reader f art thou in a mood to listen to a recital 
of the wanderings of a whimsical old bachelor ? if 
so, proceed ; but do not anticipate too much amuse- 
ment, because I write to please myself, although I 
publish to please you. To a very amiable and 
dearly loved sister I am indebted for the views and 
historical notices of the, to me, most important 
places of ray pilgrimages, and to that source I look 
for my book being read. Nevertheless, if you da 
not feel disposed to appreciate me, suffer me to re- 
pose on the shelf beside many of my uncut superiors/ 
whose titles and parentage, without doubt, merit a' 
far better fate. They may not possess such exquisite 
taste as myself, not such sentiment and pathos, nor' 
possibly are they so easily understood without study ; 
for, my dear reader, let me assure you, on the verity 
of an author, that no " midnight oil " has been con-* 



sumed in my composition : still I feel fearful you will 
charge me with libelling my betters, and not keep- 
ing pace with good breeding, if I wander on without 
restraint; I therefore urge, with the most pathetic 
entreaty, that you will deign to peruse with a favour- 
able eye this first essay of Genius in the arena of 
Fame. Do not, however, suffer yourself to be carried 
away by excess of feelings, or to be completely over- 
powered by your correct appreciation of the very 
brilliant and remarkable talents that I undoubtedly 
possess (for, like other great intellects of the present 
day, I assure you I am quite aware that my powers 
are extraordinary). But your patience may unavoid- 
ably become exhausted, and induce you to hurl me 
out of the window, and thus practically establish the 
truth of the poetical adage, 

" A lover forsaken, 
A new love may get ; 
But a neck that's once broken 
Can never be set." 
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TRIP TO * * * * 



M 



A house of entertainment — in a plaoe 
So rural, that it almost doth deface 
The lovely scene, e'en like a beauty spot 
Upon a charming cheek which needs it not.' 

Anon. 



»» 



On the evening of a warm July day I arrived at the 
pretty little village of * * * * ; one of those retired 
nooks for which Old England is so famous, where a 
man may bury himself for an indefinite period, so 
completely is he "out of the pale of society." I 
have heard or read somewhere, that a parsonage, a 
blacksmith's shop, and an ale-house constitute a vil- 
lage ; and * * * * consisted of but little more. It 
contained one long street, about the middle of which 
stood the house of public entertainment, named the 
Angel Inn. 

I was in a very, ill-humour ; having been teased 
and tormented with the length of the journey and the 

B 
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heat of the day. I felt cross, and much inclined to 
find fault with everything. The day itself, instead 
of presenting an " Italian sky" — the sun setting 

" In tides to temper his bright world of fire/' 

Ovid. 

or the like pleasing associations, was veritably as 
dingy, dull, ill-tempered-looking a day as our too 
frequently abused foggy climate ever produced. 

Having stopped at the entrance of the inn, I was 
quickly surrounded by a group of people who seemed 
to regard me as a being of another world ; among 
them, but 

" In foremost place of pride," 

was a female figure, evidently a person of importance 
and authority, who came forward to receive me, and 
proved to be " mine hostess." The instant my eyes 
fell upon her, all my ill-humour vanished ; my irrita- 
bility was gone; my fatigue forgotten. I became 
interested. She was a perfect piece of vertu — a 
modern antique — the most complete specimen of past 
ages I ever beheld ; for although I had explored all 
the ancient ruins, in every remarkable place through 
which I had travelled, and was an indefatigable collector 
of curiosities, I had never met with anything which 
could at all compete with her. 

I hastily glanced at the house, which I was pleased 
to see was as great a curiosity as its mistress. Each 
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story projected beyond the lower one, and the win- 
dows were casements with frames of prodigious thick- 
ness. The building was of the old Roman red 
brick; the chimneys appeared in several parts to 
have been of the Elizabethan age, and the whole 
(even to the painting of the sign) belonged to days 
long passed away. 

Anxious to discover if the character, manners, and 
habits of the remarkable personage who stood before 
me corresponded with her appearance, I descended 
from my carriage, and with a gracious inclination of 
the head, inquired if she could accommodate me with 
apartments. A would-be sweet smile and soft affirma- 
tive was her answer ; and as I looked at the fidgetting, 
simpering old damsel before me, endeavouring to 
blush in all maidenly confusion at the earnestness of 
my regards, I could not help acknowledging with re- 
gret the truth of the remark, made by a celebrated 
tourist, that England is essentially " the land of old 
maids." 

My maravigliosa led the way through several 
long and dark passages ; ludicrously attempting the 
buoyant step of youth, but so rapid and uncertain in 
her movements and caperings, that I could compare 
her only to a " Will o' the wisp." 

At length we reached a pretty small parlour, and 
when about to seat myself at the bay-window, which 
was open, my hostess hastened to bring forward an 

b 2 
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easy chair, and assiduously placed a footstool in the 
most comfortable position for my feet. This done, 
she stood unlike 

" Immortal Hebe, fresh with bloom divine ;" 

Hornet) Iliad. 

but, folding her hands, and with a countenance of 
most serious attention, (whilst an obsequious smile 
lighted up her anatomical features,) she awaited my 
commands. 

After asking her a few questions relative to the 
village, and the walks and drives in its environs, I 
dismissed her with an order for dinner, and a request 
that she would send Welton to me. 

On her departure, I could not help musing on the 
living " lusus naturae " I had thus unexpectedly dis- 
covered, and promised myself some gratification from 
what appeared so available a source of amusement; 
ruminating with the poet — 

" Who knows but from this lady may proceed, 

A gem to lighten all this isle." 

Shakspere. 

Welton, who had had the honour of filling the 
arduous situation of valet de place, to me for some 
years, soon after entered the room. He was a faith- 
ful servant, quiet and eccentric, like his master, but 
withal shrewd and quick ; he was also kind, gentle, 
and patient ; bearing with the sufferings or ill-humour 
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of those whom he served. To me he was invaluable, 
for he knew my temper, studied my taste, and made 
it his business to observe the peculiarities of every 
one with whom he came in contact ; he was also a 
tolerable mimic, commenting on all he saw, and 
usually amused me, while attending my nightly toilet, 
with a recital of all that had appeared ridiculous to 
him during the day. My natural peculiarities, and 
the peevishness incidental to weak health, made his 
place no sinecure; but I loved him for his fidelity, 
and respected his plain and open-hearted character, 
which I have seen enough of the world to know how 
to value, though lowly the guise in which it may 
appear. 

u See that my room is ready, Welton," I said, as 
he entered, " and wait for me there a quarter of an 
hour." 

A quick " Yes, Sir " was his reply, and he imme- 
diately left the room, closing the door gently after 
him. Although my interest had been excited, and 
my ennui consequently much dispelled, I did not 
feel sufficiently recovered to do justice to that most 
serious business to an Englishman — my dinner. With 
more than old bachelor correctness or commercial 
punctuality, I sought my dressing-room at the end 
of the time I had named, and found Welton in 
readiness to attend upon me. " Well," said I, as I 
entered the apartment, " what news, Welton ? Have 
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you seen anything odd, anything remarkable, any- 
thing likely to recompense me for the dulness of this 
stupid village ? " 

" Not at present, Sir," he replied ; " there is 
nothing remarkable in the house, except the mistress 
of it." 

" Yes, she is peculiar enough," I said ; " but is 
there nothing else, Welton ? " 

" Nothing that I have seen at present, Sir," again 
answered Welton : " the inmates of the house are its 
singular mistress, three well-behaved tabby cats, two 
serious-looking dogs, a fashionably-dressed house- 
maid, a sentimental cook, and a diminutive waiter ; 
these, Sir, I believe, comprise the whole of the esta- 
blishment. Oh, no," he added, « there is a young 
lady who plays on the piano, and dresses the dinner 
when the cook is too much affected by her sensitive 
feelings to do it herself." Although amused with 
his description I made no reply, and soon after dis- 
missed him. 

It is the fashion to rave of Italian skies and the 
charms of a foreign climate, but what is more lovely, 
more truly beautiful than a clear night in old 
England, when 



" The moon, 
Full orVd, and breaking through the scattered clouds, 
Shows her broad visage ? " 

Thompson. 
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Old England ! how true are the words of the 
poet — 



u Thou art a devoted deer, 
Beset with every ill but that of fear, 
The nations hunt; all mark thee for a prey ; 
They swarm around thee and thou stand'st at bay ; 
Undaunted still, though wearied and perplexed. 



There is no country more abused than thou, even by 
those who owe to thee every blessing they enjoy. 
What country can surpass or even compete with 
thee P thou art indeed the " Ocean Queen/' and yet 
there are those who prefer foreign gaiety to old 
English happiness, foreign vacillation to old English 
honor, and foreign laxity to old English principles. 
I was sitting at the open casement of my little bed- 
room when I made these reflections. 

A lovely night had succeeded a most dull, disa- 
greeable day ; the moon shone mil upon the sea as 
it rippled in little silvery waves upon the sparkling 
sands, and the utter absence of all other sounds than 
those occasioned by the water, spoke of tranquillity 
and peace — alas, alas! how seldom found in this 
sorrowful world ! Every object around was clothed 
in the silvery gray of moonlight, and the serene and 
cloudless sky seemed an emblem of the purity and 
beneficence of its Creator. 
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" The scene was more beautiful far to my eye, 
Than if day in his pride had arrayed it ; 
The land-breeze blew mild, and the azure arch'd sky, 
Looked pure as a Spirit had made it." 

If there be anything which will soften the feelings, 
and kindly dispose the heart towards our fellow- 
creatures, is is surely such a night as that I then 
witnessed ; earth, sea, and sky seeming blended 
together in harmony, and slumbering in blessed se- 
curity. Cynic as I am, even I felt its influence, and 
was the less inclined to dwell upon the faults of poor 
human nature. 

Oh ! if, when we are thus engaged, we could look 
into our own hearts for one moment, and search 
them with the eye of truth, should we not find there 
more that needs correction, than in those whose 
words and actions we are ever ready to condemn, 
and whose characters are scanned with all the scrutiny 
and investigation which the prying eyes of malignant 
curiosity can invent ?— in those, too, perhaps, in whom 
we might (were we so disposed) more readily discover 
virtues than detect defects. 

But what has made us thus P a knowledge of the 
world ; not the bright and beautiful creation of the 
Almighty, but the world as it is— base, degenerate, 
corrupt, and impure. With the experience of half a 
century in the ways of the modern Babel, who can 
wonder that we learn to judge harshly ? What, for 
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instance, in this age of refinement are the sole re- 
quisites to constitute a gentleman? — a fashionable 
exterior, a good address, and a perfect pronunciation; 
these are the only qualifications necessary for an 
entree into society: once there, fashion sets her 
mark upon her pupil— 

" And when accomplished in her wayward school, 
Calls gentleman, whom she has made a fool." 

Cotoper. 

The mischief is, unfortunately, not confined to the 
individual, it has its effects upon both sexes: few, 
indeed, can resist that source and cause of all sin, 
flattery; it wins its way with all, and the man who 
most skilfully applies it, is termed by the gentler 
sex, a charming, delightful companion; whilst by 
ours he is declared to be a perfect gentleman, a man 
of the world. How much is contained in this title ! 
all that is base, truckling, and timeserving ; it con- 
veys the idea of all that is cold, calculating, and 
selfish. Yet is this character sought for and courted, 
though it is well known that his words and actions 
are alike founded upon no one principle of truth, 
honour, or justice. The man of the world has, 
indeed, a heavy crime to answer for, if only from 
the sad result of example: too often possessed of 
power beyond the mass of mankind, he is looked up 
to by the enthusiastic as a counsellor and a guide. 
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Heartless himself, he strives to make others so, by 
poisoning the sweet fountain of kindness naturally 
springing in the breast of the young. He mystifies 
that which he cannot confute, and satirizes that 
which he cannot deny. By sophistry, which he de- 
signates philosophy, he sows the seeds of doubt, 
which, if cultivated, becomes a tree of misery ; and 
thus robs the heart of one of its brightest jewels — 
faith and confidence between man and man. Alas ! 
how true are the words of Burns — 

" Man's inhumanity to man makei countless thousands mourn !" 

I was abruptly aroused from my meditations by 
the noise of persons entering the bedroom adjoining 
mine. One of my great horrors is noise, or bustle : 
I hate being disturbed at night, therefore I heartily 
gave my neighbours to the devil, and I believe they 
would have as heartily wished me there, could they 
have foreseen the fright I was destined unwittingly 
to occasion them. 

" This is your apartment, ladies," exclaimed the 
voice of my antiquated hostess ; " I hope you will 
find it comfortable." 

" I have no doubt of it," was the reply ; " the room 
is large, airy, and wholesome, and I think I shall 
enjoy a delightful night's repose after this fati- 
guing journey; but at present I am really much in 
want of some supper, as I think must be my cousin. 
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What have you in the house P What can you send 
us ? " 

" Why, ladies, we have ham, eggs, and poultry ; 
or you could have a little fish if you would like it ; 
and we have some very fine shrimps and prawns in 
the house." 

" Oh, pray send up everything that you have, 
then, for I am prodigiously hungry; and a good 
supper will be delicious, will it not, Harriet ? " 

" Delicious ; oh, heavenly ! " replied a rather me- 
lodious, but very languishing, voice. " What can be 
more celestial than the soft effulgence of the etherial 
moon, as it sheds its floods of silver radiance o'er us, 
bathing in liquid loveliness even the cold and dreary 
walls of this desolate apartment P " 

"I am extremely sorry you don't like the apart- 
ment, ma'am ; it is the best we have," exclaimed my 
hostess, in a highly offended tone. 

" Why, Harriet, what are you thinking of ? " said 
the other lady, in apparent surprise. " I asked you 
about the supper, and you are talking about the 
moon ? " 

" Supper ! apartment ! what ! I beg your pardon, 
I was thinking only of the lovely view before me, 
and I had not imagined you could be thinking of 
anything else." 

" Indeed, but I was though ; I was thinking of 
my supper. Don't you want some ? " 
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" Oh, yes ; if you like it," was the pettish reply. 

My hostess, having quitted the room with the 
requisite directions, I immediately afterwards heard 
(the partitions between the rooms being apparently 
very slight) one of my fair neighbours disencum- 
bering herself of her travelling habiliments, and 
shortly after the servants of the inn conveyed in 
supper. 

" Well, Harriet," exclaimed the voice of the less 
" etherial " lady of the two, " as I have consented 
to sup in my bedroom to accommodate your head- 
ache, I hope you don't intend to remain gazing at 
the moon all night/' 

" Good heavens, Jane ! is it thus you can express 
yourself of that splendid orb, that superb luminary P 
Oh ! when I think of it, when I look at it, I cannot 
but remember my poor Selton ; and fancy what must 
be his feelings, now that we have already been parted 
nearly a whole day ! Surely the moon is the pro- 
tecting deity of lovers." 

" Very likely," replied her cousin drily, " for cer- 
tainly when I have heard it spoken of, it has not 
been as the protecting deity of common sense." 

" I neither understand your allusions, madam, or 
your coarse ideas, and will not give you the trouble 
to explain them," was the haughty rejoinder. 

" Nay, don't be angry, cousin, I did not intend 
to offend you ; but 1 do not suppose that Selton feels 
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the hardship of one day's absence quite so much as 
you do." 

" That is because you have no soul for love; you 
are incapable of the fond idolatry of a first and only 
passion." 

" ' First and only passion ; ' take care that it is 
an only passion, cousin, for I had nearly put you in 
one just now." 

" Pho! you will not understand me. But alas, 
alas ! 'the course of true love never did run smooth ; ' 
it has always to sit ' like Patience on a monument, 
smiling at grief.'" 

" Nonsense ! Patience was a woman, Selton is a 
man. You know what women are thought of, but 
men are not expected to be such simpletons." 

" Oh, heavens, Jane ! how you shock me by such 
heartless cruelty ! How can you so delight to sport 
with my too sensitive feelings ? Were Selton false to 
me, what in this undiscerning, unappreciating world, 
should I have left to induce me to support the dull 
burden of life ? " 

" Much, much, Harriet ! " was the animated 
reply : " we are not born to live wholly for ourselves ; 
and whatever may be our station in life, or what- 
ever misfortunes we may meet with, it is yet our 
duty to live for others, and not for ourselves." 

" That would be merely vegetating; for what must 
the young heart feel, that is forced to exist without a 
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kindred nature on which to lavish all its kindly 
feelings and best affections P 

" The heart demands a heart, 
Nor will be paid with less than what it gives. " 

H. More. 

" I really don't know ; but mercy on us, what's 
that ? " 

" Merciful powers ! what is about to happen ! " 
shrieked the moon-struck sentimentalist, clasping her 
hands in a style that would not have disgraced a pro- 
vincial tragic actress. And pray, fair reader, what 
was the cause of these very opposite exclamations ? 
what but Fiddle-faddle, poor, unfortunate Fiddle- 
faddle ; yes, it was I, indeed ! 

Interested in the conversation of the two ladies, 
and especially amused by the sentimental regrets of 
one of them, besides partaking largely of the very 
feminine failing called curiosity, I had, I blush to 
say, been led, almost unconsciously, to commit the 
sin of listening, and now found myself leaning 
against the door of communication between the two 
apartments. Leaning, did I say ? alas, no ! for the 
door opened on the inside, and I had precipitated 
myself into the room, without the slightest warning 
either to myself or them, with a force and suddenness 
which might have warranted more energetic excla- 
mations than those I was greeted with. I .fell, 
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heaven knows how ; hut fall I did, and in a very un- 
graceful fashion; for not to render my descent too 
easy, I made it over, or rather I should say under, 
a large easy-chair, which my malignant star had 
ordained should he placed hefore the door. The 
chair fell, then slid, from the violence of the shock, 
to a considerable distance, and finally tumbled over 
me, so that the first sensation I can recollect, (after 
recovering any sensation at all,) was that of lying 
after the fashion of a frog, with my hack uppermost, 
my arms pinioned like a man in the stocks, and a 
weight upon my back, which defied every effort 
of mine to rise unassisted from my lowly posi- 
tion. 

The terrified inmates of the room into which I 
had so abruptly intruded, and who I now saw were 
two young and fair girls, had apparently started to 
their feet on the first alarm of my entrance; and 
while the less sentimental of the two had flown to 
the bell, and rung it with an energy that visibly 
shocked the nerves of her companion, the other, 
after executing a very musical shriek, sunk into a 
chair, with an exclamation of " Oh, heaven, support 
me ! " while at the same instant, a muster of ( I 
imagine) all the inmates of the house obeyed the 
noisy summons, and burst into the apartment in 
time to be witnesses of my unlucky catastrophe. 
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There is no evil without its counterbalancing good, 
and so it proved in my case ; but more of that here- 
after. 

At the head of the troop was my extraordinary 
hostess, and fortunately for me, immediately behind 
her stood Welton, who no sooner saw the situation of 
his master, than with a brief exclamation of surprise, 
he darted forward to assist in extricating me from 
my truly uncomfortable position. 

Once released by Welton's assistance, I quickly 
rose from the ground, and turning to the two fair 
damsels, I bowed and said, " I know not how to 
apologize, ladies, for the terror which my stupidity 
has unwittingly occasioned you. In passing the 
door of your apartment my foot slipped, which 
caused me to fall, and your door being improperly 
fastened, unhappily gave way, and occasioned all this 
mischief. May I hope that you are not seriously 
alarmed, and will pardon my unfortunate accident P " 

" Most certainly," replied the young lady whom I 
had heard addressed as " Jane." " I hope you are 
not severely hurt ; it is unfortunate the door should 
have been so slightly fastened." 

" What is the cause of its having been so," asked 
the other lady, haughtily turning towards our dis- 
mayed and astonished hostess. " It is a most extraor- 
dinary coincidence, that the door should have been 
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unfastened when the rooms were occupied by two 
ladies and a gentleman. I must insist upon an in- 
stant explanation." 

" I really don't understand you, ma'am," replied 
our hostess, bridling and stretching her neck, until 
she strongly resembled one of the cackling geese so 
often to be met with on commons, which, while they 
retreat from you with a sidelong waddle, are evidently 
both frightened and angry, but always seem as if they 
feared to compromise their dignity by showing 
either. 

" I trust," I interrupted, " that this lady does not 
imagine my entrance into her apartment to have 
been intentional ; I can assure her I deeply regret 
having occasioned her and her fair companion 
(bowing to both ladies) the slightest alarm or 
distress." 

" This was not quite true, for my own aching bones 
were a much greater source of sorrow to me, and in 
my heart of hearts I freely gave the fair sentimen- 
talist to the devil as being the cause. 

" I will not remain in this room ! I cannot venture 
to commit, my safety to this apartment," said the 
object of my inward anathema, in a very tragic 
tone. 

"For heaven's sake, Harriet, don't expose your 
absurdity in this manner. I really blush for 
you ! " exclaimed her companion in an under-tone, 

c 
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and seeming much annoyed at the folly of this 
speech. 

" All our rooms are engaged ma'am, therefore we 
cannot change your apartment; hut the door can he 
locked, barred, and bolted, if yon like it ; and the 
gentleman will he so good as to retire," said my 
hostess coldly. 

" Certainly/' I replied; and immediately retiring, 
was deprived of the sight of the charms of the fair 
" victim of sentiment," who was now as safe from 
the effects of any admiration she might suppose her 
beauty to inspire me with as " bolts and bars " could 
make her. 

After a sleepless night of tossing and tumbling, 
(for I was shaken to pieces by my adventure,) I 
arose, in a worse temper than I had been in the 
preceding day. I scolded Welton, I grumbled at my 
breakfast, everything went wrong, and nothing 
pleased me. Had I known that the young lady's 
absurdity was to bring its own punishment, and that 
I was fated to be amply avenged on this very eventful 
morning, I should not perhaps have been quite so 
cross ; but first to be made ridiculous, then cavalierly 
dismissed by the keeper of a village inn ! True, one 
of the girls seemed to have common sense, but the 
other — pshaw ! 

I had breakfasted ; it was twelve o'clock, and the 
beauty of the morning determined me to take a walk ; 
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so, making the requisite alteration in my dress, I 
descended the stairs and entered the hall. A very 
elegant travelling-carriage was at the door, and from 
the bustle, I concluded that one of the families then 
staying at the inn, was about to take its departure. 
I was not mistaken, for at the same instant with my- 
self two ladies entered the hall, to whom I of course 
gave precedence. They turned to acknowledge the 
civility, and to my vexation and anger, I recognised 
the two causes of my disaster of the preceding evening. 
I bowed however, but the younger lady, uttering a 
faint scream, covered her face with her hands, and 
fled towards the door. Alas, for the fallacy of all 
human reasoning ! Alas, for the uncertainty of all 
human suppositions ! when she expected to bury her 
outraged delicacy, her sorrowing regrets in the 
corner of a travelling-carriage, she had better have 
remained where she was. 

The small specimen of a waiter whom I have 
before noticed, was, for some unexplained reason, as 
hastily entering the inn as the lady was quitting it. 
The fates ordained that they should meet in their 
course, and like two mighty stars o'erwhelm each 
other. They did so, literally, but the shock being 
more than the unfortunate urchin could very well 
sustain, he staggered backwards with the terrified 
exclamations of, " Oh goodness gracious on us ! 
Oh lawk a mercy me ! " the weight of the lady 
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was decidedly too much for hi 
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was decidedly too much for him. Alas ! " pride 
must have a fall:" Troy could not endure for 
ever — 

And down they both did go, 
In all their weight together. 
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THE SMUGGLER. 



" My sad soul 
Has found a dismal, melancholy scene." 

Rowe. 



Of all gloomy and depressing objects, I know none 
so truly desolate, as a wild and apparently deserted 
sea-shore. Its cold dreariness feels to strike to the 
heart, and one shudders, one knows not why. Thus 

1 felt as I stood upon the coast of H . The 

day was dull and chilly, the waves burst with a 
sullen booming sound upon the shingles, and the 
wind gradually rising higher and higher, until it 
mingled with the sound of the waves in one long and 
shrill whistle, then sunk again into perfect silence, 
seeming to promise a rough, if not a stormy night. 

It was a singularly impressive scene ; not a sail 
upon the ocean, not a creature to be seen, no living 
thing as far as eye could reach — what a picture 
of life, I thought, what a picture of the world, when 
we learn to see that world as it really is ! there is 
indeed, everything that is perceptible to the touch 
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and to the sense; but for ought beyond it, for ought to 
gild life's path, by kindness, gentleness, and affection, 
that sunshine of existence, the scene before me was 
not more void of the sun's bright warmth, nor was it 
more cold and dreary, than that false and hollow- 
hearted world. Our world should be the world 
beyond ; for what are we here ; for what do we exist, 
but to win a home in heaven ? As I walked slowly 
up the beach, the shingles slipping beneath my feet 
and preventing my ascent, seemed to me a type of 
our own backslidings in the path of justice and 
virtue, and of the difficulty of reaching that eternal 
and heavenly goal, which ought to be the end and 
object of all our hopes and wishes. 

The trembling, moaning wind, as it sighed above 
my head, seemed to my fanciful imagination, as if it 
bore upon its wings the spirits of those, who having 
done neither good nor evil, had no right to either 
punishment or happiness, and passed their time 
lamenting over those who pursue the same course, 
as fatal, as it is unsatisfactory and devoid of hap- 
piness. 

Thus might we reason, if it were not for the 
blessings of revelation, which leaves us without a 
doubt as to the future ; for it is strange and difficult 
to imagine how persons who have thus passed their 
lives, who have never been guilty of a kindness to a 
fellow-being, and have apparently never done any 
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one an injury, can meet the provision made for those 
who do good and those who do evil. But our cause 
is in the hands of a just and righteous Judge ; of one 
who cannot err, of one whose very afflictions are hut 
dispensations of mercy and goodness ; who can judge, 
hut may not be judged ; and in whose hands we must 
leave all things. 

At this moment the sun hroke faintly above my 
head ; it was like the support and comfort the soul 
receives from faith and true religion, through the 
stormy clouds of life. 

I awoke from my very unfashionable reverie (for 
moralizing is certainly not now the order of the day) 
to take a stroll along the shore. I walked for some 
time before I discovered a single habitation. At 
length I arrived at a spot rather more sheltered from 
the keen north-easterly winds than that I had so 
recently quitted, where a few fishermen's huts were 
clustered together. Some pretty, healthy-looking 
children were playing about, whom I noticed in 
passing. A respectable-looking young woman, who 
was hanging out clothes before one of the cottages, 
curtsied to me respectfully, while a smile of pleasure 
lighted up her homely but cheerful features. 

" Are these your children, my good woman ? " I 
asked, taking the hand of a little curly-headed crea- 
ture into mine. 

" Yes Sir," she replied, " with another curtsy and 
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another delighted smile, "and tho' I say it that 
shou'dn't, they are as good child'en as ever lived, 
and fine child'en too ; does not your honour think 
so?" 

" Decidedly ; I never saw prettier children." 
The poor woman, evidently highly gratified, asked 
if I would walk in and sit down to rest myself; and 
a& I do not belong to that class of persons who think 
it a degradation to sit near, or speak to, those who 
may happen to he poorer, or a little lower in station 
than themselves, I accepted her invitation, and en- 
tered the hovel, for hovel it was, in the truest sense 
of the word. 

The walls were built only of mud, the two or 
three chairs and the table seemed to be made out of 
drift-wood, clumsily nailed together, which these 
poor creatures must have collected on the sea-shore, 
from the wreck of some unfortunate ship, while the 
few household utensils to be seen, although of the 
coarsest and homeliest description, were yet beauti- 
fully clean, and arranged with a perfect attention to 
neatness. A ladder, placed in one corner of the 
room, gave access, through a small square opening, 
to a dark den above, which would scarcely have been 
considered good enough to contain a wild beast, 
much less to shelter human beings ; yet it was these 
poor people's bedroom. Altogether the cottage, 
although so wretched in appearance, wore an air of 
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cheerfulness, and the mother and her children 
seemed both happy and contented : 

" Here dwelt simple truth, plain innocence, 
Unrivalled beauty, sound, unbroken youth, 
Patient of labour, with a little pleased; 
Health ever blooming ; unambitious toil." 

After rubbing all the chairs in turn with her 
apron, and making many apologies for their home- 
liness and inconvenience, she at length suffered me 
to sit down, and at my request, after some demur, 
seated herself, the children clinging round her 
knees, and gazing up with a curious wonder into my 
face. 

" Hoigh ! mistress, lend a hand, will you ! " 
shouted a bluff, good-humoured voice, outside the 
door. 

The young woman, jumping up, ran quickly and 
opened the door, while the children, clapping their 
little hands with delight, ran after her, laughing and 
screaming, " It's daddy ! it's daddy ! " 

The door opened; a fine young man entered in the 
garb of a fisherman, dragging after him several fish- 
nets, so well filled as to prove that he had had an 
unusually successful day, for their weight seemed 
almost more than even his herculean limbs could 
manage. 

" Lend a hand, lass ; keep off, dears : there, 
Mazy, see what a day I've had. Didn't I tell thee, 
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my girl, not to be cast down, for we should do very 
well after all, and I hav n't had such a haul as this 
for this many a long day. Ha ! my darlings, my 
little ones, my beauties, are you there ? " he added 
with a joyous langh, catching up each child by turns, 
and holding it in the air ; then giving it a playful 
shake and a hearty kiss, (with which he also honoured 
his wife, though the shake was omitted,) deposited it 
gently upon the ground. 

In his great delight at his unexpected good for- 
tune, the young man had not hitherto been aware of 
the presence of a stranger, which he now observed 
for the first time as he was putting down his 
youngest and prettiest child. 

"Beg your pardon, Sir/' he hastily exclaimed, 
snatching off his cap and making an awkward bow, 
casting at the same time an inquiring glance towards 
his wife. 

" The gentleman was so good as to notice the 
child 'en, Paul, so I asked him to walk in and sit 
down," said his simple unsophisticated helpmate. 

I said a few words in praise of the children, 
which seemed equally to gratify this poor, but 
apparently worthy couple; they then proceeded to 
sort out their fish, and range it in the cabin until the 
following morning, when the man told me he should 
carry it about for sale in the neighbourhood ; and I 
was amused and gratified by the bustling preparations 
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of the wife, and the frank yet respectful conversa- 
tion of the husband. 

These preparations I soon found, included a 
meal for themselves. I was rather surprised at 
this, because, after looking repeatedly round the 
room, I could not discern a scrap of any other kind 
of eatable, and there were no cupboards to keep any- 
thing from view. I turned to the fisherman, and 
asked, pointing to the fire, 

"Do you usually consume part of your day's 
earnings ? I should have thought a different kind 
of food more suited to a strong and healthy family." 

"Aye Sir," replied the poor man, with a smile 
more serious than gay, " if we cou'd afford it, but the 
likes of us doesn't often touch meat ; and this is very 
often all we can get, and not that sometimes, when 
the wind is contrary and the season very bad." 

" Indeed ! why you do not mean to say that you 
are sometimes without any other kind of food, than 
that which you procure by the exercise of your 
calling?" 

"Yes, I do indeed, Sir; winter's sometimes very 
hard time for us, and then we 've often nothing but 
some of them little flounders that you see boiling 
there, with the liquor of 'em to drink, for we can't 
afford nothing better ; and as to bread, or even 
potatoes, sometimes we don't see 'em for many a long 
day." 
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" And yet you are contented," I said. u Do you 
never feel the hardship of such a life ? " 

** No, Sir," he cheerfully replied; "we're used to 
it We're all poor fishermen hereabouts, and we helps 
one another, and gets on as well as we can." 

Struck by this picture of contented privation, I 
was silent for some time, and could not help thinking, 
if the great ones of the earth would but take pattern 
a little, but a very little, by these poor creatures, 
whom they either affect to despise and shrink from, 
as beings of another nature, or condescend to patron- 
ize, by doling out charity to them in the form of a 
few shillings, while thousands are expended upon 
statues and triumphal arches, how much happier, how 
much better, how much more useful they might be ! 

"Of what edifice are those blackened walls the 
ruins ? " I asked, pointing through the window to 
two odd-looking fragments of a wall, blackened, and 
apparently scorched, as though their destruction had 
been effected by fire. 

" Ah, 't is a sad story Sir," replied the woman ; 
" few like to go near the place ; I don't myself if I 
can help it ; and I am sure if they was to build up 
the cottage again, there isn't a soul in the place, nor 
for twenty miles round, that could be got to live 
in it 

" Indeed ! what is the story then ? will you oblige 
me with it ? " 
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" Certainly, your honour," answered the gratified, 
good-tempered chatterbox, pulling a coarse stocking, 
and a roll of worsted out of her pocket, and sitting 
down to work, while she related to me the following 
tale, which I think will interest my readers : — 

" Many years ago, there stood, at about the dis- 
tance of three miles from the shore, a very neat and 
pretty cottage, far superior to any of the habitations 
for miles around it, in the proverbially poor neigh- 
bourhood of . It was built of brick, neatly 

whitewashed, and was almost covered with jessa- 
mine, honeysuckle, clematis, and roses, while the 
little garden in front was filled with a profusion of 
the loveliest flowers. The little latticed windows, 
thrown open, and displaying the small white curtains, 
with the pretty little painted chair just peeping from 
one corner of the window, showing where its occupant 
had lately sat, while the rose and jessamine en- 
twining their branches* across the window, presented a 
picture of humble peace, comfort, and contented 
obscurity, which none could notice without admiring. 

u Mrs. Lorville, the mistress of this pretty tene- 
ment, was the widow of a respectable small trades- 
man, who, after a life of struggling industry, had 
died, leaving his widow with little more than a 
simple competence to live on. They had been a 
happy, because an industrious and a reasonable couple. 
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Mrs. Lorville, though a woman in very humble life, 
had been better educated and better brought up than 
the generality of her class; and her husband, who knew 
her long ere he married her, had loved her too well 
to expose her to all the evils of poverty, perhaps of 
want. They did not, therefore, give way to the 
romantic affection and rage for getting married, 
which prevails in these enlightened days, and, con- 
sequently, did not unite their "fate in ' Hymen's 
rosy fetters/ until they had some more substantial 
provision than mere love to look to. They were 
happy, for they did not begin by imagining they 
could not live without each other, and when it 
pleased Heaven to remove her husband, Mrs. 
Lorville sincerely regretted his loss ; but she was a 
woman of sound sense, and a kind and even adoring 
mother, and being blessed with one only child, (a 
fine high-spirited boy,) she retired with him to her 
little cottage, and by the exercise of a sincere and 
unaffected piety, became, in time, reconciled to the 
dispensation of an all-wise and merciful Creator. 

' In struggling with misfortunes 
Lies the true proof of virtue.' 

Shakspere. 

But her son was not the widow's only companion. 

"Mrs. Lorville had not been settled in her cottage 
many months, when one of those storms so common 
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to the southern coast of England suddenly arose in 
the middle of an apparently calm night, when nearly 
all the fishermen on the coast were engaged in plying 
their hazardous calling. As might be expected, the 
boats were upset, and their unfortunate occupants 
lost, with scarcely one exception. 

" Amongst the sufferers was James Lexby, a man 
generally liked and respected by his humble neigh- 
bours, for his cheerful kindness and ready assistance 
to all who needed it. This unfortunate man was 
drowned, and his young wife, who had been watching 
and weeping during the trying interval between the 
commencement of the storm and the break of day, 
was on the strand with the first gleam of light, 
watching for her husband's boat ; watching, poor un- 
happy girl, in vain. 

"As she stood gazing on the restless waves, as they 
reared their foaming crests with a mighty roar, lash- 
ing the beech in rude strife, as if to gain the mastery, 
she fancied she saw in the distance a dark body, now 
upborne upon the waves, now buried in the rushing 
foam ; but still, to appearance, nobly breasting them, 
as if endeavouring to reach the shore. A sudden 
thrill shot through the frame of the young wife ; her 
heart beat, as though it would burst her bosom ; she 
rushed to the water's edge, and fixed her straining 
eyes on the object, which still seemed to advance 
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slowly, though steadily. What was it that the next 
moment made her blood run cold, and return chilled 
to her heart ? What could have occasioned the 
sudden, deathlike sickness, that made her limbs 
tremble so under her ? Was it P could it be ? It 
might ! Oh ! no, no, it was impossible ! it was im- 
possible ! 

" By this time, nearly all the inhabitants of the 
place were assembled on the beach ; and the appear- 
ance, which had excited such anxious and sickening 
alarm in the breast of poor Annette Lexby, was now 
an object of nearly equal interest to every other 
person* 

" A few hardy fishermen, who had not been out on 
that unlucky night, formed the foremost group, and 
stood looking out upon the foaming waters with 
anxious, apprehensive countenances. No boat, as 
yet, could live upon the sea, and as they eagerly 
watched the advancing object, they turned, occasion- 
ally, to speak to each other, while a hasty, awe-struck 
glance around, scarcely betokened the usual hardy, 
daring fearlessness of an English fisherman. 

"Many of the neighbouring gentry, and even 
several ladies, were upon the beach, so great was the 
interest excited by the probable fate of the unfortu- 
nate men; and there was indeed but too much 
reason to fear that all had perished, for the only 
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other object to be seen was a small fishing-boat, 
tossed about upon the waves, keel uppermost. 

" ' It is a dog ! a Newfoundland dog ! ' burst, with 
a shout of relief from the superstitious fishermen, as 
the object of their undefined terror rose above the 
water, and nobly breasting a gigantic wave, seemed 
to make for the shore, with all the energy of that 
noble animal. 

" On, on it came ; and every heart beat, and every 
eye was strained. It was a dog ; it was certainly a 
dog ! yet how came it with the fishermen P there 
were but few dogs in the neighbourhood, and no one 
had complained of having lost one ; still it was a 
dog ; oh, yes, it must be a dog ! 

"Forward, slowly and steadily it came; a large 
dark mass in the ocean : at last it neared the shore, 
and for an instant sank under the roaring waters. 
The next moment a cry of horror ran along the 
shore ; the body, not of a dog, but of a man rose 
upright with the advancing wave, and seemed as 
though about to step upon the shore. The long, dark 
hair hung about the pale death-like countenance, and 
the open glazed eyes showed that life had long 
since quitted its earthly tenement. The corpse of 
her husband stood upright before Annette Lexby ! * 

r This incident, appearing as it does highly improbable, not 
to say impossible, we should doubtless pronounce to be the 
latter, had we not the sanction of history for a similar one 

D 
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u No cry, no shriek broke from the lips of the 
young wife, as her husband's body was washed upon 
the beach at her feet; no outward evidence of emo- 
tion, betokened that she felt the horror such a sight 
was calculated to inspire. Her features were calm, 
her manner collected; and to the astonishment of 
all, she neither needed nor would receive any assist- 
ance from her more clamorous neighbours, who 
eagerly gathered round her, .in the expectation that 
her grief would be as violent in its effects as the 
cause, for it was both astounding and heart-rending. 
Annette Lexby was not a woman to cry or faint, like 
many of her sex, without any cause for either: she 
had a woman's heart, for it was a fond and gentle 
one, but she had a firm and hardy spirit; she could 
bear much, and bear it uncomplainingly. But there 
is a limit to human suffering, beyond which it cannot 
go, and the unfortunate girl felt that there was so, as 
she looked calmly down upon the remains of all that 
had been dear to her on earth. She was composed ; 

having really occurred. We allude to that of the Prince Car* 
raccioli, executed by order of Lord Nelson, at the instigation of 
the infamous Lady Hamilton, and whose body, after being 
thrown into the sea, with a weight of several hundred pounds 
attached to it, floated upright through the water for many 
miles, and in that manner met the flag-ship of Lord Nelson, 
with the King of Naples (on a charge of treason to whom he 
had been executed) on board. The king, in consequence, per- 
mitted the body to be buried ; but it is said that Lord Nelson 
never smiled afterwards* 
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she was silent ; for she had no other consciousness of 
her calamity than a vague sense of desolation, and a 
sensation of intense cold creeping through her veins, 
until her very heart felt chilled ; and as the fishermen 
raised her husband's body upon their shoulders to 
convey it to his once happy home, she turned me- 
chanically round, with a muttered complaint of the cold, 
and walked steadily before them to her cottage, the 
door of which she opened wide, and then passed in, 
making way for them to follow with their melancholy 
burden. 

" When it was deposited for the last time on its 
lowly i>ed, she impatiently dismissed her neighbours, 
nor would suffer one of them to remain with her. 
The kind-hearted people left her with reluctance, and 
it was some hours before they again ventured to in- 
trude upon her; for the strange character of her 
sorrow, added to the singular circumstances of her 
husband's death, impressed their simple and super- 
stitious minds with a feeling of awe, nearly akin to 
fear. 

"The day wore on, and still was the door of 
Annette Lexby's cottage closed, nor did any sound of 
grief within appeal to the sympathies of the well-in- 
tentioned listeners, who crowded round the door, 
or walked to and fro before it Suspense is the 
most difficult of all things to bear, for at such times 
£ thousand undefined fears present themselves, in- 

d2 
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creasing with every moment. At length it was de- 
termined to enter the cottage; clustering together 
(for no one would venture singly) they raised the 
latch and entered, and a low murmer of surprise ran 
through the group, as they advanced tremblingly 
towards the bed. The poor girl was lying upon it, 
half on and half off, and apparently asleep ; her long, 
fair hair hung back from her beautiful face, her full 
lips were parted with a smile of ineffable sweetness, 
and one arm was thrown around her husband. It 
was long ere the awe-stricken group ventured to 
touch her — Annette Lexby was dead ! 

" The first shock occasioned by this melancholy tra- 
gedy over, the question was, how to dispose of the 
infant daughter of the unfortunate couple. The 
poor child was now without a relative in the world ; 
it was evident, therefore, she must be dependent for 
the means of subsistence on the charity of those who, 
in worldly circumstances, were scarcely more fortu- 
nate than herself. 

" The kind-hearted Mrs. Lorville was the only one 
whose means were adequate to such a charge, and 
most kindly did she undertake it : and at the time 
when my tale opens, the little Marian was residing 
with her as her adopted child, and almost the rival of 
her darling boy. 

" Henry Lorville was a child of whom any mother 
might have been proud. Possessing abilities of a 
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very high order, with a naturally fine temper and 
disposition, he was a source of pride, as well as plea- 
sure, to his parent. There was hut one drawback to 
her happiness. Notwithstanding all these fine qua- 
lifications, his disposition was one involving great 
danger to himself, and much anxiety to his mother. 
Generous and kind-hearted, he was hasty and im- 
petuous ; and though his own impulses were always 
noble, he possessed a versatility of disposition that 
rendered his acting upon principle an impossibility. 
Easily worked upon, either for good or evil, his 
future path promised to be one of danger and diffi- 
culty, and it was in vain that poor Mrs. Lorville 
tried to combat this unfortunate disposition. Ductile 
in everything, her son received and reverenced her 
lessons ; but the first trial of consistency proved how 
futile they had been. 

"Time passed on, and with maturer years the 
widow hoped to see some evidence of a fixed principle 
of action in her son ; hut it was in vain, the evil had 
grown with his growth and strengthened with his 
strength ; and when some victory achieved in rural 
sports, some generous act of self-denial, or some 
brave indifference to his own safety in succouring a 
fellow-being, made the mother's cheek flush and her 
heart beat with exultation, the moment of triumphant 
joy soon passed away, and her eyes filled with tears, 
as she looked at her fondly-loved child, and reinem- 
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bered of how little avail were all these qualities, 
estimable as they were in themselves, without a 
guiding principle and the firmness of reason, to 
enable their possessor to avoid the temptations and 
dangers to which such a disposition rendered him 
peculiarly liable. 

€t The coast of H , as I have before said, was 

an unusually dreary one. Open on all sides, and 
exposed to the keen south-easterly gales, which occa- 
sionally blow with so much violence, it afforded no 
safe roadstead to ships when driven into port by 
stress of weather, nor could they, at any time, trust 
their safety to so treacherous a shore. 

" Deserted, dangerous, and at the time I write of, 
but slightly guarded by the preventive service, it 
offered singular facilities for the contraband trade of 
smuggling ; these opportunities were never neglected, 
and the coast was infested by a gang of those reckless 
men, who were the terror of the surrounding neigh- 
bourhood, and were supposed to have committed 
more acts of lawless cruelty than had ever before 
been known, even- from men of their desperate 
calling. 

" Various attempts had been made to detect their 
haunts, and seize and punish the band ; but all en- 
deavours to do so were vain, so well did they conceal 
all trace of their hiding-places. 

" Amongst the foremost in these endeavours was 
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Edward Devorard, a gentleman farmer in the neigh- 
bourhood, and a man universally respected and es- 
teemed, as well as feared, for his strict sense of jus* 
tice and stern impartiality in administering the laws 
of his country ; for so popular was Mr. Devorard in 
the county, that he had been honoured with the 
office of magistrate, unsolicited by himself. 

"Chance, one day, led him to the cottage of Mrs. 
Lorville, and so well pleased was he with those he 
met there, that, although accident led to the ac- 
quaintance, inclination induced him to continue it. 
With Mrs. Lorville he was particularly pleased ; her 
mild, amiable manners were, to him, peculiarly fasci- 
nating, and the lovely Marian was an additional at- 
traction. His visits, consequently, were frequently 
repeated; and while the frank open-heartedness of 
Henry Lorville recommended him to the friendship 
of this estimable man, the beautiful Marian was 
gradually making an impression on his heart, which 
he was by no means prepared for; not that he was 
at all disposed to withstand her gentle influence, but 
the utter absence of vanity in Mr. Devorard's com- 
position, rendered him diffident of success ; and while 
the innate delicacy of his mind made him shrink 
from revealing a love which might be unwelcome to 
its object, his heart recoiled from the idea of an 
affection unreturned. 
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" In the meanwhile, the intimacy of the two 
young men continued; and Mrs. Lorville hailed it 
with delight, hoping that the superior qualities and 
noble disposition of his friend, would at length 
make a permanent impression on the versatile mind 
of her son, and by placing his errors before him in 
their true light, induce him to emulate so excellent 
an example. 

" Time passed away, and still Mr. Devorard could 
observe nothing in Marian's manner to induce him 
to believe that she entertained towards him any 
other sentiment than that of friendship ; on the con- 
trary, she seemed perfectly unconscious of his affec- 
tion; and this amiable man determined to observe 
her, long and closely, ere he gave either her or him- 
self the pain of a disclosure which might be unwel- 
come to her. He kept his resolution, nor was it long 
before he was satisfied as to the real state of Marian's 
heart. She loved, and had loved long and deeply, 
but the object of her affection was Henry Lorville, 
not Edward Devorard. Convinced of this, with one 
bitter pang, he determined to love her no more ; to re- 
gard her as a sister, for as a brother did he esteem 
his friend; and his next anxiety was (though his 
heart swelled as he undertook the task) to ascer- 
tain if Henry Lorville returned her affection. It 
was now his first and dearest wish, that his friend 
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should do so ; and earnestly did he pray that poor 
Marian might never experience the heart-throbs he 
was now enduring. 

" Frank, thoughtless and unskilled in conceal- 
ment, a thousand trifles assured Mr. Devorard that 
Marian's love was returned; nor was Henry more 
conscious of his affection for Marian, than he was 
of his friend's strict surveillance. Determined by 
every means in his power to promote the happiness 
of this young couple, Mr. Devorard was no sooner 
satisfied of the nature of their feelings towards each 
other, than he anxiously sought to consult Mrs. 
Lorville on the subject. The union of her son and 
youthful protegee had ever been the wish of this 
amiable woman, and the only obstacle to it, was her 
intimate acquaintance with her son's foibles, to which 
not all a mother's fondness could blind her, and 
which made her feel as though she would be com- 
mitting an injustice, not to say a cruelty, in pressing 
such a husband upon the gentle Marian. Her scru- 
ples, however, were soon overruled by the worthy 
Devorard, who promised to be, in all things, the 
friend of her son; and to endeavour to convince 
him of the necessity of steadiness and principle 
to the maintaining an honourable path in life. 
Silenced, but not convinced, by these kindly-meant 
arguments, the mother consented, and with a sinking 
heart, promised to speak to her son on the subject 
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Seldom before had Mrs. Lorville felt so depressed in 
spirits, as she did when Edward Devorard closed the 
door behind him ; a weight seemed added to her 
heart, which could only be relieved by tears, and a 
misgiving, for which she could not account, made 
her shrink with dread from the task she had under- 
taken. Rousing herself with a violent effort from 
this painful reverie, she endeavoured, by the power 
of reason, to banish such causeless fears. Still 
would her thoughts revert to some unexplained and 
inexplicable sense of dread, for which she could 
offer no reasonable solution, and which she found as 
impossible for her to overcome, as to account for. 
It was with fear and trembling, therefore, that she 
informed her son of the conversation she had had 
with her friend ; and great was the astonishment of 
Henry Lorville, when he found that he really was in 
love with his beautiful playmate. He now thought 
her twice as lovely as before; and never had he 
thought as highly of his friend as he now did, for 
having discovered his attachment to her ; it was a fact 
of which he had himself been previously utterly un- 
conscious, and he valued it accordingly, for with him 
anything new was delightful. Her task completed, 
the widow's heart felt relieved, though still a de- 
pression, which would not be shaken off, preyed upon 
her spirits. Meanwhile, the happy, thoughtless 
Henry, who now began to fancy himself most 
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violently in love, after pouring forth his newly-found 
devotion to his beautiful intended bride at her feet, 
flew to his friend, to express his gratitude and sense 
of obligation, for the discernment of the latter in 
having discovered that of which he had before not 
had the smallest conception* Then was the marriage 
of this young and inexperienced pair arranged. 
Alas, how many rash and foolish marriages are 
formed in the same manner ! 

"The amiable Edward Devorard, happy in the hap- 
piness he had conferred on those dearest to him, 
congratulated them sincerely, yet sorrowfully. He 
unconsciously partook of the grave feelings of poor 
Mrs. Lorville; but his was not a mind to sink under 
a momentary grief, and his powerful understanding 
quickly rallied itself, and reason obtained the mastery 
over an unfortunate predilection, to give way to 
which, he felt could only be productive of unhap- 
piness to himself. 

" In the imagination of the impatient Henry, time 
seemed stayed in his course, and fain would he have 
possessed the power, 

' To lash the ling'ring moments into speed.' 

At length the day arrived which was to unite the 
young couple, and give to the ardent bridegroom his 
now fondly-loved Marian. Never was there a love- 
lier morning than that which ushered in their bridal ; 
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the exquisite clearness of a June sunrise was sue* 
ceeded by the hazy grey of the approaching fore- 
noon; the twittering song of the wild birds, that 
found their nests in the eaves of the cottage, as they 
clung, half hid amongst the foliage, to the swaying 
branches of flower-blossoms that clustered round the 
windows, tempted, by the brilliancy of the weather, 
to pour forth their sweetest notes, as if in gladness 
and thanksgiving for the rich store of nature's wealth 
so bounteously showered around them, offered a 
picture of serene repose and happiness not often 
realized on earth. With anxious heart did the 
widow see the wedding procession formed, which was 
to give her, in her gentle, affectionate charge, a 
highly-prized and justly-valued daughter. With 
joyous gladness and proud delight, did the young 
and ardent Henry lead forth his beautiful and gentle 
bride ; and when the nuptual benediction over, the 
happy villagers crowded round the youthful pair 
to offer their congratulations, and press upon them 
their sincere good wishes, for every earthly blessing 
to be showered upon their heads, never did the 
agitated Marian feel so happy — never did the heed* 
less Henry feel such tumultuous delight — never had 
the anxious mother felt such soul-sickening anxiety. 
" That morning's dawn had seen poor Mrs. Lorville 
rise from a sleepless pillow ; her night had been one 
of agony. Undefined apprehensions; torturing self- 
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reproach, for having consented to the marriage be* 
tween Marian and her son ; fears of she knew not 
what, all crowded upon her, nor could any effort of 
reason banish them. Ever and anon she started up 
in bed, fancying some strange shadow was cast 
upon the walls of her little apartment by the pale 
light of the moon as it shone full through the latticed 
windows, bathing one half of the room in a cold un- 
natural light, like the calm fixed outline of a beau- 
tiful corpse, while the rest remained in utter dark- 
ness. Scarcely could she persuade herself that it 
was not some terrific reality, instead of the mere 
creation of fancy ; or what it really was, the waving 
branches of the luxuriant trees across the window — 
even these contributed to feed her fears. The 
gentle night-wind, as it sighed softly through the 
branches, seemed to her excited imagination like the 
sorrowing wail oi mourners, lamenting over happi- 
ness for ever lost to them ; the trees bowed moan- 
ingly under its pressure, ever and anon sweeping 
mournfully across the lattice ; their reflection upon 
the wall, even, seemed now to bend towards, now to 
recede from her; nor could she divest herself of a 
persuasion that she was not alone. Spirits seemed 
whispering round her; ever as she turned, she saw, 
or fancied she saw, some deathlike face, some ghastly 
figure, either close beside her or gazing at her from 
behind, which vanished as soon as she turned her 
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eyes towards it. Suddenly — was it a dream ; could 
it be ? no, for she was awake, wide awake— -the 
figure of her son stood by her bedside ! 

" With a suppressed sound the widow started up ; 
an ejaculation of horror rose to her lips, but was 
frozen upon her tongue, as the appearance, which she 
doubted not she saw, leaned forward to meet her; 
its face was pale and haggard, and the features wore 
an expression *of anguish and despair, that chilled 
the mother's heart. It was but for a moment— it 
was gone ! 

" The wedding over, the gay procession of joyous 
villagers accompanied the bride and bridegroom to 
their mother's cottage : arrived there, they were 
courteously dismissed by the youthful couple, who 
received in return the prayers, blessings, and good 
wishes of those whose good will they had the gratifi- 
cation of knowing they had earned, by kind and 
ready assistance and sincere good feeling. 

" Leading his beautiful bride into the cottage, 
whither they were only accompanied by their mo- 
ther and their justly-esteemed friend, Mr. Devorard, 
Henry Lorville drew his gentle Marian towards his 
mother, and kneeling before her exclaimed, ' Dearest 
mother, your blessing.' 

" ' You have it, my child,' was the faltering reply; 
' may the Almighty bless, protect, and prosper you.' 

" Mrs. Lorville bent down, and taking her son s 
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hand, was about to place in it that of Marian ; as 
their hands met, her eyes encountered those of her 
boy : a scarcely perceptible start shook the frame of 
Mrs. Lorville, as she shudderingly dropped the 
hands she was about to join together, and with an 
expression of agonized enquiry, gazed earnestly upon 
the upturned face of her child. 

" ' Great God ! my dearest mother, what is the 
matter with you ? Are you ill ? Have I offended 
you ? Why will you not speak tome?' exclaimed 
the alarmed Henry, as hastily rising from his knees 
he attempted to support his beloved parent. Shrink- 
ing from his touch, Mrs. Lorville sunk into a chair, 
and giving way to a burst of heartfelt tears, wept for 
some time uncontrollably and silently. 

" With affectionate anxiety the little group ga* 
thered round their agitated relative. Taking her 
hand, the ever kind and sympathizing Devorard en* 
treated her to explain to them the cause of her agita* 
tion ; and the gentle Marian, throwing her arms 
around the neck of her newly-made parent, ex- 
claimed, ' Dearest mother, pray, pray tell us what 
has happened ; if we have in ought offended you, or/ 
and her eyes filled with tears as she spoke, ' if what 
has just taken place was against your wishes P Look 
at poor Henry, how anxious and alarmed he is ! 
Oh ! mother, dear mother, tell us, pray tell us ! ' and 
the young and timid bride sank trembling and 
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tearful on her knees at Mrs. Lorville's feet, with her 
clasped hands resting in her lap. 

" ' Forgive me, my children ; I am weak, I am 
foolish ; but I slept wretchedly last night, and am 
not quite well to-day, and that, I suppose, has 
affected my spirits.' " 

" Not satisfied with this explanation, yet not pre- 
suming to press their mother for one, which they saw 
she was desirous of avoiding, her affectionate children 
appeared to be content, and ceased to importune her 
on the subject. The widow, her overburdened heart 
relieved of much of its load of sadness, by the free 
vent she had given to her emotions, speedily roused 
herself, and attempted, by a violent effort, to shake 
off what she believed to be a superstitious weakness, 
and to indulge in which she felt would be something 
worse than folly, however tenaciously it might cling 
to her. The whole party, therefore, exerted them- 
selves to regain their former cheerfulness, although 
tbey felt that a saddened gloom had overspread them, 
the influence of which not all their endeavours could 
withstand. Mrs. Lorville, grieved that she had thus 
damped their youthful happiness, bestowed, with 
solemn earnestness, a mother's blessing on them 
both ; and shortly after retiring to her chamber,threw 
herself passionately upon her knees, and pouring 
forth her soul in prayer, fervently implored Heavenly 
mercy and guidance for her beloved child. Relieved 
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by this exercise of religion she arose, and with a 
serene, if not a cheerful countenance, soon rejoined 
her little family circle. 

"Seldom are wedding days passed with such painful 
feelings as was that of poor Marian. Shocked, 
alarmed, and inexpressibly distressed by the events 
ef the morning, the spirits of the gentle girl were 
thoroughly overcome, and not even the affectionate 
endearments of her youthful bridegroom were suffi- 
cient to banish the effect of her agitation, which 
evidently still oppressed her. Grieved and asto- 
nished as were all the little circle, at the strange and 
unaccountable emotion of Mrs. Lorville, it is scarcely 
to be wondered that they did not quickly recover 
their usual tone of cheerfulness ; each, however, 
strove to hide from the other the depression which 
each felt, and the day passed off as comfortably as 
days generally do, when those who are met together 
for the purposes of social intercourse, have some secret 
annoyance, which they strive ineffectually to con- 
ceal, and which, notwithstanding all their endeavours 
to the contrary, throws an air of constraint over the 
whole party. 

"The honeymoon soon fled, and Mrs. Lorville was 
more reconciled to herself, for having given her con- 
sent to her son's marriage, when she saw the happi- 
ness of which it was productive. The character of 
Henry Lorville seemed, indeed, almost changed. 
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Passionately fond of his wife, his love for her ap- 
peared to have wrought an improvement in his mind 
and principles as delightful to his mother as it was 
unhoped for. He thought his Marian must be 
right ; she could not be wrong : oh, no ! she was too 
good, too gentle, too pure ; and her influence, ever 
exerted on the side of truth and wisdom— the wisdom 
of a humble, lonely heart — produced an effect on her 
husband, more beneficial than even his most partial 
friends had ever ventured to think might be possible. 
She was, indeed, what every wife ought to be — the 
guardian angel of her husband ; for woman's nature, 
more gentle, yet more enduring than that of man, 
renders her peculiarly fitted for exercising that influ- 
ence, which the superstitions of the East ascribe to 
the good genius, and by which she acquires an uncon- 
scious empire over the actions of others. 

* In every age and clime, in good and ill, 
Woman stands proved man's chief inspirer still.' 

" Thus it was with Henry Lorville. Proud of his 
young and beautiful wife, proud of the protection 
this fair and fragile creative claimed at his hands, he 
fancied himself her sole director and support; nor 
did he for an instant entertain the idea that he was 
in the slightest degree influenced by her; on the 
contrary, he would have resented such an insinuation 
as an insult; and this new responsibility gave a nobler 
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impulse to all his thoughts and feelings, and was an 
impetus to the exertion of keeping every good reso- 
lution that he was constantly forming. Alas for poor 
mortality ! blind and self-willed that thou art ! Oh, 
man ! thy strength is weakness ; for confident in 
that, thou dost shut thine ears against the convictions 
of common-sense, and stranger to truth and reason, 
thou rushest on to thine own ruin ! We would pity 
thee, but wherefore ? Thou hast to thank ovly m thy 
self-conceit, of which thou art so proud ! 

" Months passed by, and nearly a year had 
elapsed since Henry's marriage with his beautiful 
Marian. Still were they happy, and their affec- 
tionate mother, as she witnessed, with thankfulness of 
heart, the felicity of beings so dear to her, felt often 
tempted to smile, as she called to mind the vague 
and causeless apprehensions, the fulfilment of which 
were so happily disappointed ; and if (as was some- 
times the case) some symptoms of the old leaven 
appeared, she would console herself by remembering 
how much he was altered for the better, and reso- 
lutely resisting all fears for the future, ask herself, 
what she might not hope for, since so happy a change 
had already been effected P Peace being restored to 
the bosom of this amiable woman, she soon regained 
all her former happiness, and felt that she was 
blessed in her children beyond the common lot of 

e2 
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mortals : bat such happiness was not to be long en* 
joyed by poor Mrs. Lorville. 

" The character of Henry Lorville, so peculiarly 
opposed to all steadiness of purpose, could scarcely 
be supposed to stand the test of what, to him, ap- 
peared the dull monotony of domestic happiness. 
For a time he did, indeed, appreciate it» for it was 
new, and the devoted affection and exemplary con- 
duct of his young wife endeared her daily to him : 
but novelty ceased to be novelty, and no longer was 
his home as delightful to him as before. It was now 
dull and spiritless; he wanted change; and doubt- 
less that must be obtained from home. 

" Vainly did the gentle Marian tax her powers to 
please. It was in vain; her reign was over, her 
power was gone, and Henry Lorville was again the 
versatile, thoughtless creature he had ever been. 
Hoping against hope, poor Marian suffered silently; 
nor was it long ere she had far more cause for grief, 
than the mere instability of her husband's character. 
His temper, generally amiable, now experienced a 
change, which she would formerly not have believed 
to be possible, and for which she could in no way 
account. Petulant, capricious, and unkind, his man- 
ner often verged towards a reckless fierceness of 
demeanour, that terrified, as much as it astonished, 
his timid wife, Even his mother was scarcely lis- 
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tened to with patience, and the dutiful affection with 
which he had hitherto regarded her, as well as the 
respectful attention with which he had ever heard her 
% injunctions, seemed now as utterly banished, as 
though they had never found a place in his bosom. 

" For some time was this borne in silence ; neither 
the widow nor her gentle daughter-in-law ever com- 
plained of his unkindness, but it was not felt the less. 
Poor Mrs. Lorville, deprived of her recent tran- 
quillity, became every day more wretched and more 
anxious. All her former superstitious fears returned 
with redoubled force, and she felt unable to shake 
from her the presentiment, that her son was doomed 
to misery and disgrace. 

" Although so carefully concealed, the cause of 
their unhappiness did not long escape the searching 
eye of Edward Pevorard. Truly grieved, yet not 
knowing how to remedy a misfortune, the cause of 
which he was utterly ignorant, he endeavoured, more 
than ever, to attach the misguided young man to 
him. No art that the most delicate friendship could 
devise, or the most affectionate interest prompt, was 
omitted, in the endeavour to counteract this extraor- 
dinary estrangement, and restore his former confi- 
dence. 

" Finding this fail, and that every effort to restore 
his former attachment was now irksome, if not posi- 
tively disagreeable to him, Mr. Pevorard ventured 
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gently to remonstrate with him, upon the injustice, 
not to say cruelty, of his behaviour ; when how great 
was his astonishment, at hearing a reply coached in 
language as insulting, as its tone was rude and 
haughty. 

" r As I have not at present, the honor of being 
under your tuition Mr. Devorard, you will excuse 
my declining to act by your advice. For my mother 
and Marian, you are I doubt not, a very fit adviser, 
but not for me. I am able to judge for myself, and 
shall do so I assure you, without the impertinent in- 
terference of any one.' 

" ' Do it then ! judge for yourself, and you shall 
no longer be annoyed by the advice of one who 
would willingly be your friend. Do it Lorville, but 
beware that you judge not wrongly. Do not drive 
from you your truest friends i Do not drive a thorn 
into the hearts of those whose love for you ought to 
be the highest prize of your existence 1 ' 

" The words were uttered more 'in sorrow than in 
anger/ but it was in vain ; Henry Lorville had 
chosen the wrong path, and he was determined to 
pursue it ! 

" For some distance along the coast of H , a 

chain of rocks runs parallel with the shore. These 
are broken into numerous fissures, which by the con- 
stant action of the waves, aided by the devastating 
hand of time, gradually form small caverns, which at 
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low water may be safely entered by those who choose 
to encounter the fatigue of a long walk upon the 
shingly sand, and the hazard of the returning tide 
ere they can reach the shore. 

" It was on a most lovely moonlight night, that a 
small vessel was moored off the rocks, at a short dis- 
tance on the right from one of the largest caverns. 
The moon, shedding its silver radiance upon the 
sea, made the atmosphere as clear, and nearly as light, 
as that of day. Every object was distinctly visible 
in the pale blue moonlight; there could not be a 
lovelier scene than that which was presented by the 
little bark, dancing upon the flashing waves. The 
bold and lofty rocks, now thrown into shade, now 
brought out in broad relief; the wide expanse of 
dazzling water, and again the sombre shade of the 
interior of the cavern ; all these contributed to form 
a picture, upon which a reflective mind, and one 
alive to the beauties of nature, could gaze for hours 
without tiring. 

" The cavern, however, was not unoccupied. 
Several dark, sturdy-looking figures, habited in the 
garb of sailors, were hurrying along the shore ; some 
were busily employed in rolling kegs of spirit from 
the beach to the cave, while others were as busilv 
engaged in rowing to and from the ship, which was 
skreened, by the projecting rocks, beyond the possi- 
bility of being seen by any but those immediately 
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upon the shore. In Hie interior of the care, several 
men were occupied in arranging, in rows, in its 
darkest recesses, what their companions had already 
brought them ; while a few others stood by, observing 
their operations, which were performed by the light 
of a torch, held by one of the party, with attention, 
but in utter silence. Each seemed perfectly to un- 
derstand the other ; and their movements, conducted 
with rapidity and order, showed, by their care and 
noiselessness, that their occupation was not one of 
the greatest safety. 

" ' It must be done, I tell you, it must and shall 
be done ! and you are the man to do it None of 
us know him so well as you do, and none of us can 
do it with so much safety : all our lives demand it, 
and look to your own, if you dare to trifle with us ! ' 

" These words were uttered by one of two men, 
standing at the extremity of the cavern. 

" The speaker was tall and powerful, and clad 
partly as a sailor, partly as a fisherman. His coun- 
tenance, strongly expressive, was working with emo- 
tion, and was one of that peculiar cast, which by 
some invisible agency, at once attracts and repels. 
His small, finely-formed mouth, now convulsed with 
passion, indicated pride and hauteur, while the 
flashing eye and compressed lip spoke of courage 
and resolution not easily daunted. The bronzed 
complexion, the high, noble forehead, the firmly-set 
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brows, gave a character of intellect to the counte- 
nance, which interested, while a peculiar, yet inex- 
plicable expression, made the beholder shrink invo- 
luntarily from all contact with him. 

t€ € I cannot, cannot do it/ was uttered in a low 
tone of agony, by his companion. 

" * Refuse me at your peril ! ' was, in a voice trem- 
bling with suppressed fury, the rejoinder. 

A pause ensued, but it was of short duration. 
Laying his hand on the shoulder of his compa- 
nion, the last speaker said earnestly : 

u ' Listen to me ; be not imprudent— do not court 
your own destruction. You know me: you know 
the men you have to deal with. They will not be 
trifled with, neither will I ; and you are too far com- 
promised to dare to betray us. His death, as I told 
you before, is necessary to the safety of us all ; and 
you must compass it.' 

"*t will not, by Heaven i I cannot, will not be 
such a villain ! ' was the passionate reply. 

" ' Then take the consequences ! your own life or 
his ; for, by Heaven, one, if not both, shall be sacri- 
ficed, if you thus provoke me ! ' 

" ' If your representations cannot effect your pur- 
pose, you shall find that threats will not do so;' 
answered the other, with passionate indignation. 
' I have already been weak enough to league myself 
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with you, bat I wfll not be led to commit crimes of 
soil deeper dye ! ' 

"'As yon please ; a was the sneering reply, ' your 
Jrumd is doubtless too invaluable for yon to wish to 
lose him; his conduct has been most noble, most 
disinterested, especially in the present case, when 
there has been no inducement for it. A pretty wife 
is no attraction certainly, nor is a cast-off mistress 
easily provided for by an interested marriage. 
However, yon are the best judge of your own affairs. 
I have warned you, and though your delicate con- 
science makes yon scrapie to sacrifice •** for the 
safety of hundreds, it may not be, perhaps, so difficult 
to give up those whose lives are in your hand, and 
whose only safeguard is your honour. But you would 
be wrong not to save yourself and ywsr/rumd upon 
such terms. Any hesitation would be weak, would 
be contemptible.' 

"As he uttered this cold sarcasm, he keenly 
watched the face of his companion. The calm care- 
lessness of his manner was strangely contrasted with 
the expression of his countenance; and the scornful 
smile of contempt that curled his proud lip, as he 
looked down upon the young man, who was writhing 
under his finely-pointed darts, showed well the 
demon that was at work within him. 

" Almost convulsed with agitation and passion, his 
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companion stood for some time unable to reply. 
His first impulse had been to dash to the ground the 
tempter by his side; but prudence whispered that 
their interests were too closely entwined to allow of 
such a burst of temper. Unable, for some time, to 
articulate, from the violence of his emotions, he 
could neither ask an explanation of what had been 
insinuated, nor resent the implied doubt of his good 
faith. 

" Never was there a better conception of character, 
than that which prompted the words just uttered. 
The smuggler knew his victim, and his more pow- 
erful intellect towering over that of the other, gained 
an ascendency, that made an easy dupe of one who 
was weak and credulous, and who experienced all the 
fascination that insensibly attracts an inferior mind 
towards a superior one, and leads it to seek that sup- 
port and guidance from another, which it is conscious 
of being unable to supply itself. 

" ' Your words are as inexplicable as your doubts 
are insulting,' said the young man at last, in a smo- 
thered voice. ' You owe me an explanation of what 
you have said : prove that you have spoken truly, or,' 
and his teeth ground, and his hand clenched, as he 
added, 'in your power though I am, you shall 
bitterly repent having uttered them.' 

" ' I stoop not to explain what an infatuated man 
would not believe. No one but yourself is blind to 
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a fact which is self-evident. For your threats, I 
despise them, nor would I advise you to count too 
much upon my forbearance. Once more I ask yon, 
are you with us or against us P speak the word ! ' and 
the smuggler thrust his hand into his bosom, and 
turning half round, fixed his flashing eyes full upon 
the face of his companion. 

" ' Only prove to me your words, and you shall 
have no cause to call me craven/ was the choked 
reply. 

" * I have already told you, that I shall not con- 
descend to attempt to convince you of that, of which 
the evidence of your own senses might have rendered 
you perfectly aware months since/ answered the 
smuggler, with a smile of haughty contempt: 'choose 
between us ; your friend, or your friends* You 
know upon what terms you remain with us : speak ! 
and I shall know how to act. If we are betrayed, we 
know how to defend ourselves ; and if you are with 
us, you need not doubt/ and he laughed contemp- 
tuously, ' that your wife will be well provided for*' 

" The young man started as though an arrow had 
struck him, ' Is it so ? Are you certain ? Can 
it be so well known ? ' he exclaimed, in a voice of 
agonized agitation. 

" ' It can, it is;' was the calm reply. 

" c With a muttered oath, the young man turned 
suddenly round, and seizing the hand of his com* 
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panion with a convulsive grip, exclaimed, " It is 
enough ; I am yours, to the eternity of damnation ! ' 

" Grasping the hand that so powerfully compressed 
his, the smuggler exclaimed, ' Is it so P then we are 
friends again. You know your task; be cautious, 
be wary ; remember, all our lives depend upon it : 
he out of the way, they would no longer hunt us as 
they do. Let revenge be our guide; revenge, as 
undying and implacable as their own ! ' 

" As he uttered these words, he relinquished the 
hand of his companion. His features, which had 
hitherto been calm and unexpressive* except when an 
occasional smile of contempt passed across them, were 
now violently agitated. Every passion seemed 
roused, and thrown off his guard by the triumphant 
pleasure of success, the feelings that lighted up his 
countenance gave to it the expression of a fiend. 
A face which might well have personified all the 
noblest feelings of our nature, was now disgraced and 
rendered hideous, by the presence of the vilest and 
most horrible of passions ; while the very tones of 
his voice, as he uttered the last denunciation, showed 
the unpitying hatred of his heart. 

" ' Be it so. But when ? But where P ' and the 
as yet unhardened sinner tinned away, with an ill- 
concealed shudder, as he asked the question. 

" ' As soan, and as silently as possible ; ' answered 
the other, with emphasis ; ' but that I need not tell 
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you. The place is immaterial; bat the time, to- 
night, if yon can/ 

"After a short bat violent straggle, * To-night 
be it then,* was the answer. * As it must be done, 
the sooner the better. Farewell.' 

" He rushed from the cave as he spoke, and with 
hasty steps traversing the shore, the brilliant light of 
the moon shone full upon the pale, quivering, dis- 
torted features of Henry Lorville ! 

" No sooner was he alone, than with a low, and 
not unmusical laugh of scorn, the smuggler drew 
from his bosom a pistol, which he deliberately pro- 
ceeded to unload. ' Poor fool,' he muttered, as he 
carefully withdrew the charge, ' he little thought how 
nearly he had this through his heart ! one word 
would have decided it. He did but choose in time ; 
and even then, if it had not been for what I in- 
sinuated about his pretty love-sick wife, he would 
have dared to thwart me ; but he is a useful instru- 
ment, and I think, when properly managed, a safe 
one. If I thought him otherwise ! ' and the despe- 
rate contrabandist grasped the pistol that he held 
in his hand with a savage fierceness, that might more 
properly have belonged to an untamed monarch of 
the woods, than to one of God s noblest creatures. 
Thus it is ever when talents are perverted, and 
courage misapplied. Those who abuse what appear 
to our weaker senses as the highest gifts of the 
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Almighty, ever find in them their severest punish- 
ment ; for as talents, well applied, are often produc- 
tive of the most extended benefit, so are abilities, 
perverted to sinful purposes, a curse to their pos- 
sessor ; for their only fruits are a rankling heart and 
a slinging conscience, while they gain but the pitying 
sorrow of the few, and the hatred of the many. 

" Talents are from God. They are a high and 
holy privilege ; and in possessing them, we ought to 
feel that they are a heavy responsibility, as " where 
much is given, much shall be required." For the 
endowment of superior talents, or the gift of wealth, 
we are only stewards; both are from the same source; 
both intended for the same purpose — the benefit of 
others-*— and by their use or misapplication, we shall 
most surely be judged. 

" Scarcely had a quarter of an hour elapsed after 
leaving the smugglers' rendezvous, when Henry 
Lorville lifted the latch of his cottage home. Poor 
Marian, whose love suffered no diminution from her 
husband's habitual unkindness, sprang joyfully for- 
ward to meet him. Her manner, though rendered 
timid by her dread of repulse, was not the less cor- 
dially affectionate ; and as she looked anxiously in 
his face, her heart throbbed with the hope that he 
would meet her affection with kindness. 

" Pushing her violently from him, with a muttered 
execration, Henry Lorville turned and hastily left 
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the cottage. Again he flew to the beach, and with 
hasty footsteps traversed the noble curve of the bay, 
uncaring what he did, unknowing where he went. 
For some time his mind was a complete chaos. He 
could not collect his scattered thoughts, and remained 
unconscious of all around him. Gradually, however, 
his mind cleared ; he felt that he must act ! he knew 
what he had to do ! aye, he knew his work, and he 
now knew how to do it : but it must be done cau- 
tiously and warily; were not those the words, cautious 
and warily P yes; those were the words, he was right ! 

" ' Ha, ha, ha ! that will enhance the joke ! it 
will be capital fun; and how cleverly it may be 
managed, too ! Yes, yes, that will do ; that will do ! ' 

" Thus laughing, and muttering to himself, he 
suddenly moved rapidly forward. His pace, which 
had gradually slackened, until passing his hand across 
his brow, he had at last stood perfectly still, was now 
hastened almost into running, and he sped from the 
beach in an inland direction, with the lightfooted 
swiftness of a deer. 

" It is to a small, but well-stored library, plain, 
yet fitted up with simple elegance, that our scene 
next turns. It possessed no modern luxuries, but 
there was all that could tend to cultivate the mind 
and improve the understanding ; together with an air 
of refinement and taste, that spoke well for the capa- 
bilities of its owner. A window, opening to the 
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ground, admitted the eool night air; while the 
quivering branches of luxuriant shrubs, and the flut- 
tering flower sprays occasionally dashed into the room, 
startling silence by the gentle but sudden noise. The 
rude rushing of the distant sea was stilled and softened 
by distance into a sleepy murmur; while the sighing 
night wind as it rustled through the trees, formed an 
accompaniment as appropriate as it was, harmonious. 

'' Seated at the open window, was a young man 
gazing earnestly upon the heavens. His upturned 
countenance and fine features wore an air of grave 
meditation, and the gentle, yet lofty expression of 
his whole ' contour ' was confirmed by the intellectual 
brow, and the mild resolve that beamed in his dark 
eyes. Edward Devorard was indeed a noble being ; 
attached to the interests of his fellow-creatures, the 
same high nobility of heart that made him anxious 
for their welfare, taught him also how to direct his 
energies into a proper path, and by making them of 
use to others, caused them also to contribute largely 
to his own felicity. 

"At this instant, the figure of a man rapidly glided 
past the park-palings of Mr. Devorard's little garden ; 
and fancying that he recognized the person of his 
wilful friend, he rose with pleasure and hastened to 
welcome him ; but before he could reach the door, it 
opened and Henry Lorville stood before him. So 
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strangely was he altered, that Mr. Devorard almost 
started back* In an instant, and the young man wad 
by his side ; and grasping his hands with an appear-* 
ance of the greatest affection, poured forth a thousand 
inquiries about his health. 

" Inexpressibly gratified by the returning cordiality 
of his friend, Mr. Devorard welcomed him with even 
more than his usual warmth and kindness. Appa- 
rently in the highest spirits, Henry Lorville laughed 
and chatted without intermission. There was how- 
ever something in his manner which Mr. Devorard 
thought he had never observed before. The unearthly 
paleness of his complexion, and the restless brilliancy 
of his eyes, gave this amiable friend real uneasiness ; 
for being so intimately acquainted with the young 
man's disposition, he could not but fear that they arose 
not so much from illness, as from his having become 
entangled in some rash and foolish dilemma, brought 
on by the weak pliability of his own temper. 

" Since the day when his well-intended remon- 
strance had been so passionately resented, Mr. 
Devorard had not seen Henry Lorville till now- 
Fearing again to offend his headstrong friend, his 
manner was more kind and gentle than ever, trusting 
that his natural good sense and good feeling would 
convince him of his injustice, and lead him to con- 
quer, not only his prejudice, but the weakness which 
had occasioned it. 
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•• ' What a lovely night it is ! did you ever see a 
more beautiful one, Devorard ? ' exclaimed Henry 
Lorville suddenly starting up, and walking to the 
window ; he turned, and looked at his friend, as ex- 
pecting him to follow. 

"' Beautiful indeed,' replied Mr. Devorard, rising 
and joining him. ' We may read a world of knowledge 
in the heavens above us. The brilliant stars which, 
by a pleasing superstition, are said to rule the des- 
tinies of mortals.' 

" ' Rule the destinies of mortals/ was repeated by 
his side, in a tone so unnaturally calm and quiet, 
that Mr. Devorard involuntarily started; and turning 
round beheld what, for the moment, he almost believed 
to be the creature of his own brain. Henry Lorville 
stood in the full glare of the moonlight : his face was 
unnaturally pale, and his glittering eyes fastened on 
the face of Mr. Devorard, seemed to possess all the 
fascination of the rattle -snake: pale, distorted, his 
features wore the expression of a demon, and for an 
instant unable to trust the evidence of his senses, 
Mr. Devorard's blood curdled, and his hand involun- 
tarily sought some stronger weapon of defence than his 
own unassisted strength. For an instant he glanced 
towards the table to ascertain if, by some fortunate 
chance what he sought was there. Twas but for an 
instant. When his eyes again rested upon Henry 
Lorville, he was gazing from the window upon the 

f2 
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starry heavens with a calm and earnest gaze, that 
made the other doubt whether he had really seen 
aright, and if it was indeed a delusion of his own fancy, 
or, perhaps, some singular effect produced by the rays 
of light in which his friend was standing. 

" Really disturbed, but reasoning with himself upon 
the folly of being so, Mr. Devorard yet could not 
refrain from asking, ' What made you look at me so, 
Lorville?' 

" The young man did not immediately move or 
reply ; then quietly turning round said calmly, as he 
looked his friend composedly in the face, ' Look at 
you, Devorard ; did I do so ? I did not intend it' 

" He turned to the window, and again spoke of the 
beauty of the night ; and Mr. Devorard determined 
to believe that he was mistaken ; and tried to force 
from his mind the recollection of what had so un- 
pleasantly surprised him. He keenly watched his 
friend however, for he was convinced, spite of all he 
endeavoured to hope, that a strange and terrible alter- 
ation had taken place in the disposition and habits of 
the misguided young man ; and his heart sank as he 
thought of the gentle inmates of that once happy 
home; and he determined by every effort in his 
power, to draw him from the evil courses he seemed 
to pursue. 

" For some time Henry Lorville stood conversing 
calmly with his friend, and listening with apparent 
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interest to all his observations. At length he asked 
him to accompany him in a stroll on the sea-shore on 
his way home. What was it that caused the slight 
shudder that ran through Mr. Devorard's veins, and 
made him hesitate before he replied P Henry Lor- 
ville's eyes were again fixed upon him: what was it 
that made him unconsciously avoid their glance ? 
What was it that made him feel so uneasy when he 
was obliged to meet it, as though the gaze of a basi- 
lisk had been upon him ? — he knew not 

" Angry with himself for suffering sensations over 
which he had no control, he drove from his mind 
with indignation the half-formed doubt that had en- 
tered it ; and reflecting, that he who had reproved 
the very man now before him, ought to be superior to 
the indulgence of a similar weakness, at once con- 
sented to accompany him. 

" Looking back with a feeling of regret he had 
never experienced before, he followed Henry Lorville 
from his favourite room. 

" ' Come Fido, come ! " he exclaimed to his 
favourite dog, which remained in the room, looking 
after his master, but without any appearance of in- 
tending to follow him. The dog went to him, and 
sitting down at his feet, pawed his knee, and whining 
pitifully looked in his face. 

" With kind caresses, Devorard called to the dog to 
follow him. The animal obeyed, with head down 
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and tail depressed, aa though it had been severely 
corrected, 

" Again and again did the feeling he was so re- 
solutely determined to suppress recur to Mr. Devor- 
ard. It was true, the manners of his variable Mend 
were as cordial, and as kindly affectionate as they had 
ever been ; but that strange expression ; what could it 
mean — what could have been its cause P 

" Their way lay along a lonely and unfrequented 
part of the sea-shore. As they advanced, the spirits 
of Henry Lorville seemed to rise higher and higher. 
Oevorard turned to answer some trifling observation. 
Again did the blood rush back to his heart ; for again 
did he meet that fiend-like expression; again were 
those glittering eyes fixed steadfastly upon him in 
the cold moonlight; again did he look, and Henry 
Lorville was the same as ever. 

"'Look at that star Devorard;' he said, gently 
laying his hand upon his companion's shoulder, while 
his face wore its usual cheerful expression; * Look, 
it has been following us all the way we have been ; 
now it is quite still : and thus does it rule the des- 
tinies of mortals.' 

" A piercing cry was heard, and Edward Devorard 
fell bathed in blood upon the shore. 

" ' This from you, Lorville ? unhappy misguided 
man !' The accents faint and faltering, showed that 
life was ebbing fast. 
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"A wild laugh was the only reply; the expression 
he had seen twice before returned to the features of 
the slayer; and his unfortunate victim closed his eyes 
to shut out the hideous spectacle. 

" At this moment the faithful dog of the ill-fated 
Devorard, which had followed them at a short distance, 
rushed forward, and, with a savage snarl, sprung 
fiercely upon his master's murderer. 

" In an instant the maddened Lorville seized the 
dog in his arms, and with all the strength of insanity, 
hurled him into the air. The poor animal fell with a 
dull heavy sound upon the shingles, and its low 
moaning groans attested the extent of its injuries. 

" Roused by the sound, the dying Devorard un- 
closing his eyes, made an effort to turn towards his 
poor favourite. * My poor Fido ! Oh, my poor dog ! 
have you too been sacrificed P ' 

"He endeavoured to reach the animal, but his 
arm fell powerless midway; and turning his dying 
Byes full upon the gaze of his murderer, with a look 
of inexpressible sorrow, pity, and reproach, the spirit 
of the noble-hearted Devorard yielded itself to its 
Maker without a sigh. 

" How inexplicable are the ways of Providence ! 
how stunning the revolutions of feeling that are some- 
times experienced ! 

" Motionless as a statue, Henry Lorville stood by 
his victims, gazing sternly upon them. A strange 
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calm, a half-unconsciousness of where he was, or what 
he was, or what he had been doing, succeeded the 
maddening excitement of the last hour. He stood as 
composed, as silent,, as though he was merely contem- 
plating the horrible spectacle before him ; but gradu- 
ally this passed away — his features changed, his face 
became troubled, an expression of horror replaced the 
wild demoniac malice that had before so horribly con- 
trasted with the mild countenance of the murdered 
Devorard : delirium fled, reason resumed her sway> 
and Henry Lorville felt and knew he was a murderer. 

" Starting with inexpressible terror, he turned as a 
shuffling noise on the beach was heard behind him. 
The poor dog crawled slowly to the body of its 
master, and sinking down beside it, raised its head, 
and uttering one long mournful howl, stretched itself 
out, and died. 

" What noise was that ? Surely, surely, it could 
not be known already ! No ; no one could have seen 
him do it, except— except— after casting one fear- 
stricken glance upwards, his eyes again sought the 
ground ; but what was there ? Shudderingly he 
turned and tried to fly, but his limbs refused to bear 
him from the spot. He held his breath to listen, and 
again was convinced he heard the sounds of a person 
approaching from a distance. Nearer and nearer the 
footsteps came ; clearer and more clear yet became 
the sound : to escape upon that open coast was im- 
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possible, Was it, could it be, that to save his wretched 
life, he must again commit the sin of blood-guiltiness ? 
The desperation 'of the villain was rapidly succeeding 
the once gentle temper of Henry Lorville. 

" The figure of a man suddenly appeared at the top 
of the farthest embankment of stones, standing per- 
fectly still: a moment he looked steadfastly down/ 
then began slowly to descend. 

"With an eagle eye did the murderer watch him. 
Anived at the bottom, a sudden spring brought him 
to his side. In an instant a grasp of Herculean 
power checked the arm that was raised to strike. 

" ' Ha ! did you not know me P Is it done P 
— speak/ 

" ' It is/ uttered a voice like the hissing of a ser- 
pent. 

" The smuggler looked at him, but said nothing ; 
and walked towards the spot where the body was lying. 

" Stooping down over it, he met without any ap- 
parent emotion, the glassy gaze of those upturned 
eyes. 

" So earnestly did he contemplate this work of his 
own hands, that for some moments, he was uncon- 
scious of the presence of his companion. As he stood, 
the head of the murdered man lay immediately at his 
feet. The open eyes appeared fixed upon his face; 
and the sorrowing countenance seemed to say, that 
even the dead can reproach their injurers* 
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"As the smuggler looked, his features softened. 
The hard, unpitying expression they had at first worn, 
was changed for one almost of regret. He remem- 
bered the days of boyhood ; . he remembered the acts 
of unvarying kindness he had ever received from him 
who now lay motionless at his feet ; he remembered 
that it was but one, but one transgression that had 
caused him to hate with such a bitter hatred, him 
who ought to have been so dear to him. Lower 
and lower he bent over the form beneath him; softened 
and more softened became the features that gazed 
down upon it. The man lived, the spirit of God, 
and of humanity lived, even in the bosom of a villain. 

" The powerful grasp of a hand upon his arm made 
him start round ; while a sudden thrill of fear ran 
through his veins. Without replying in words to the 
smuggler's glance, Henry Lorville pointed mechani- 
cally to the remains of their victim. 

" Awed, spite of himself, the smuggler's eyes turned 
again to what they had so long rested on, 

" The shore on which they stood was one of those 
which shelve gradually down to the sea, rising in suc- 
cessive ridges, until they attain a considerable height. 
It was at the foot of these the foul deed was commit* 
ted ; and the unfortunate Devorard had fallen within 
a few paces of the rapidly advancing tide. When the 
Smuggler again looked down, hardened as he was, a 
cold chill of horror ran through his frame. The en? 
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croaching waves bad already reached the body, and 
the arm of the murdered Devorard raised upon the 
waters, seemed to the excited fears of guilty con- 
science, to point towards his murderers as they bent 
over the corpse, 

" Mastering with a violent effort, the superstitious 
dread that had crept over him, the smuggler said, in 
a hoarse whisper, ' Now we must fly — we must seek 
our own safety. That/ and he pointed downwards, 
' will be a salutary warning to those who dare to in- 
jure us/ 

" Many hours had not elapsed before the murder 
of the unfortunate Devorard was discovered. Never 
was man more loved and respected than he had been ; 
and instead of the terror and dismay which the smug- 
gler had expected to be the consequence of the dis- 
covery of the crime, the whole neighbourhood was 
aroused; and such was the indignation and horror of 
every person for miles around, that the whole county 
was in arms, resolved at once to hunt out, and to bring 
to justice, those who had so long and so undeservedly 
escaped it. 

" Not a doubt remained upon any mind, that the 
smugglers were the perpetrators of the vile deed. 
The well-known efforts of Mr. Devorard for their sup- 
pression recurred to every one ; and their many acts of 
lawless violence had given too much cause for remem- 
brance to be easily forgotten. Parties of armed men 
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were hastily formed, who patrolled the beach night 
and day ; a strong guard of the preventive service was 
stationed on the heights above the bay, commanding 
every point of view for miles around ; the caverns 
were examined, the house of every suspected person 
was searched, and many were those who had formerly 
passed muster as bearing a fair name in the world, 
that were now discovered to have had as large a par- 
ticipation in the illegal traffic, as even the smugglers 
themselves. 

* 

" The dusk of evening had nearly covered day with 
her cloudy veil, when two men were seen knocking at 
the door of one of the most wretched houses in the 
worst street in the village. The knock was answered 
by a dirty miserably clad girl, whose look and man- 
ner wore more the air of a savage than those of a 
civilized being. Civilly addressing her, the men 
asked, if an old woman of the name of Legh lived 
there, as they were in great want of a nurse for a sick 
person ; and they added, that she had been recom- 
mended for her excellent qualifications in this business. 
" The girl looked at them suspiciously for a mo- 
ment, and then apparently thrown off her guard by 
the composed civility of their manners said, she would 
see if Mrs. Legh was within. 

. " Whether by accident or design, one of the men 
had placed himself so that the door could not be shut 
without his moving. Hesitating for a moment, and 
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with another glance of doubt at her visitors, the girl 
hastily retreated, and dived into the dark interior 
of her wretched den. No sooner had she disappeared 
than, gently opening the door, the men entered, and 
carefully closing it behind them, stole softly up 
stairs. 

"Pausing upon the narrow landing in cautious 
silence, they heard a low whispering in the adjoining 
room, as of men anxiously conferring together. 
Listening attentively, it seemed that one was violently 
expostulating with the other, who replied only in 
a broken and incoherent manner. Making a sign to 
his companion, one of their unexpected visitors laid 
his hand softly upon the handle of the door, while the 
other cautiously unfastening a little casement on the 
opposite side, put out his head, and gave a long, shrill 
whistle. No sooner had he done so, than they both 
rushed into the room; and in an instant the house was 
filled with men, armed in a manner that showed the 
desperate resistance they expected to encounter. A 
short but desperate affray ensued. The alarm given, 
the smugglers contested the way inch by inch, stair by 
stair, while the screams of the women, and the savage 
oaths of their reckless companions, made the scene 
yet more frightful; but resistance was vain, they were 
overpowered by numbers, and after a violent struggle 
nearly all of them were taken prisoners, and some 
severely wounded. 
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"Leaving these under a strong guard, the rest 
mounted to the upper part of the house, for the better 
securing those whom they were more particularly in 
search of. Directed by a noise of scuffling to a distant 
apartment, they hastily directed their steps thither, and 
throwing open the door, beheld their companions vainly 
endeavouring to overpower two men, who fought 
with all the desperate energy of those whose stake is 
life or death. Hastening to the assistance of their 
friends, the prize was speedily within their grasp, and 
the ruffians secured beyond the possibility of an escape. 

" No sooner did he feel his arms bound, than turn* 
ing to his fellow-prisoner, with a horrible expression 
of vindictive hatred, one of the smugglers said, ' This 
is your doing, and curses on your head for it/ 

" No reply was made to this revengeful maledic- 
tion* The young man at whom it was launched/ 
from the moment of his being overpowered, stood pas- 
sive and unresisting. A sort of stupor appeared to 
have succeeded to the wild excitement of his former re- 
solute resistance ; and he now seemed almost uncon- 
scious of everything that .was passing around him. 
In utter silence their captors proceeded to bind and 
conduct them from the house. No sooner did they 
make their appearance, than they were greeted by the 
yells and hisses of the enraged multitude, whom the 
noise of the tumult, and the rumour of the smugglers' 
capture, had attracted to the spot. 
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" With difficulty the men guarded their prisoners 
through the crowd* Popular indignation had risen 
to such a height, that they were in danger of being 
torn to pieces i the younger one, especially, seemed 
the object of their fury; him they pelted without 
mercy, and followed with the bitterest execrations* 
Need it be said that these objects of general abhor- 
rence, were the leader of the smugglers and Henry 
Lorville ? 

" Since the hour when he committed that fatal 
deed, Henry Lorville had been an exile from his 
home. When he parted from his companion, he had 
dashed rapidly along the shore, with the vague idea 
of being pursued by something, he knew not what. 
Starting and trembling, as the very stones crumbled 
beneath his feet, he now cast a glance of terror on 
one side, now on the other I he tried to turn, but he 
could not ; no, he could not turn round ; for some- 
thing was behind him — something was following him 
closely. The sea, as it boomed hoarsely at a few paces 
distance, seemed to utter, in one long, continuous 
whisper, Murderer ! murderer ! murderer ! He sped 
along, but still it was the same ; he could not fly from 
his tormentors. Wild with terror, he flew into the cave 
where first he had been tempted to commit the fatal 
deed : the sounds followed him. What ! could he not 
shut out the hateful recollection of what he had done ? 
Was he doomed thus to be hunted upon earth P 
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" Madly casting himself upon the ground, he 
rolled round upon his face in agony. Vainly did he 
press his hands against his ears, till they ached and 
grew cold with the pressure. Vainly did he press 
his burning eyeballs against the cold and flinty 
ground. Yes ! all was in vain ; his ears would hear, 
his eyes would see, let him try to close them as be 

might! 

" Starting up, he was about to rise to his feet; 
recoiling, as though an adder had been under him, 
he staggered up with difficulty. Why, ah why was 
that frightful form always so before him ? Why 
was the pale, ghastly face and the uplifted arm 
always moving before and pointing at him ? Why 
was that dreadful thing now close beside him ? 

" He rushed from the cave, and was again upon 
the shore ; but still it was the same. It seemed as 
though even the nmni™*** waters were instinct with 
life, and appealed to their Maker against the crime 
he had committed ; it seemed to his whirling brain, 
as if the wild waTes danced into the air, and pointing 
upwards towards the heavenly throne, asked, ' How 
will your deed be rewarded there ?" 

" Day dawned, and stOl found him darting along 
the shore. Did he seek safety there? There, 
where every stone bore witness to bis crime ! Why 
did he not quit it? He €*mU not! The very 
heavens, instead of htammg day with < fawning tight, 
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gathered close and dark around him. How strange ! 
he had never felt before that the air clung to and 
oppressed him : now it felt pressing round him on 
all sides until he gasped for breath. Fly he must ; 
but how — and where ? 

" The sun's rays stole dimly through the iron- 
barred windows of a prison-cell, in the county 

jail. Within it, on a wretched pallet in the corner, 
sat a young man, with his face buried in his hands, 
which were tightly clasped upon, his forehead. His 
attitude spoke more than words ; for it told of the 
internal agony, and passionate desire to banish 
thought that filled the whole soul of the unhappy 
prisoner. Starting from his meditations, as the rusty 
lock of his prison-door grated as it opened to admit 
his gaoler, the young man raised his head. Who 
would have recognized in those haggard and worn 
features, the once handsome, the once happy, the 
once amiable Henry Lorville ? 

" A groan burst from the heart of the unfortunate 
man as his mother, supporting his trembling wife, 
slowly entered the cell. A spirit from the grave 
could scarcely have more appalled and sunk him, than 
did now the presence of those who were once so dear 
to him. Silent and cowering he stood before them ; 
but no word, no sound, passed his lips. 

" ' Henry, my child ! my child ! notwithstanding 
all that has passed, all that they say against you, 
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have you no word of welcome for your mother ? ' 
asked the poor widow ; her voice faltering, and her 
words speaking the accent of a broken heart. 

" Like an electrical shock did the words of his 
mother affect Henry Lorville. Sinking upon his 
knees at her feet, he clasped his hands before her, 
and gazing into her face, with a look of wild entreaty, 
exclaimed, in accents of passionate agony, that thrilled 
to his mother's heart, ' Mother ! mother, forgive me ! ' 
Unable to reply, the unhappy parent sunk by his 
side, and leaning her head upon his shoulder, wept 
with a convulsive bitterness, that spoke at once her 
forgiveness and her misery. 

" It was some time ere any sound but wailing was 
heard in that lonely prison. At length, conquering 
her emotions with difficulty, Mrs. Lorville said, ( Look 
up, my son ; sinners, though we are, we have a great 
and heavenly Father, who both can and will pardon 
us, if we repent in all truth and humbleness of heart ; 
who corrects us mercifully, and less than we deserve ; 
and who loves not to destroy, but has more joy in 
one repentant sinner, than in ninety and nine just 
persons.' 

" ' I cannot ! I dare not ! ' was the despairing 
reply. 

" ' This from you, Henry ? Unhappy, misguided 
boy/ 

" Had death laid his hand upon him P Henry 
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Lorville's blood grew cold to his very heart : they 
were the words — the very words of his victim. What 
could have made his mother utter them ? Had the 
spirit of the murdered Devorard prompted them ? 
Would it never let him be at peace P — would it never 
cease to persecute him? 

" With a vague dread of seeing the shade of him 
whom he had so wronged, he cast a glance of such 
terror-stricken import upon his mother, that she en- 
treated him with alarm to tell her its meaning. 

" € I — I — thought it was — Devorard ! ' The words 
came chokingly forth. They were uttered involun- 
tarily, and without a consciousness of what he was 
admitting. 

" ' Devorard ! Great God ! My boy— my child, 
tell me, oh, tell your mother, that you have had — that 
you did have no participation in that foul crime ! Oh ! 
by all your hopes of heaven,' and the wretched 
mother sunk upon her knees before him, ' I do implore 
you to tell me, and tell me truly ! ' 

Mother, — I was — Devorard's — murderer ! ' 
The wretched man groaned as he uttered the 
words ; and covering his face with his hands, stag- 
gered to his miserable bed. 

" ' Devorard's murderer ! ' repeated Mrs. I^orville 
calmly, and rising slowly from her knees as she spoke, 
— ' Devorard's murderer ! ' 

" A sound of heartfelt agony was her only reply. 

g 2 
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" Mrs. Lorville stood motionless, with her eyes fixed 
upon the floor, apparently regardless of the senseless 
form of her unhappy daughter-in-law, who had no 
sooner heard the fatal admission of her husband's 
guilt, than with a scream of terror, she had sunk 
down in happy unconsciousness of her weight of 
woe. 

" ' It is not, cannot he true : tell me, Henry, did I 
not dream it ? ' A sickening pang shot through Mrs. 
Lorville's heart; she remembered what she had 
dreamed, or rather fancied, when the night before her 
son's marriage, she thought she saw him stand by her 
bedside. So death-like a feeling crept over her, that 
she involuntarily tottered towards the door. With the 
energy of despair, Henry Lorville sprang from his 
pallet, and wildly throwing himself on his knees 
before her, again exclaimed, in accents of passionate 
agony, ' Mother, mother, forgive me ! ' Mrs. Lor- 
ville looked at him, there was the same expression 
she had seen then, and she had no longer the power 
of utterance. Shudderingly she turned from him, 
and again attempted to leave the prison. 

"'Mother! mother!' exclaimed the wretched 
son, grasping his mother's garments with both hands, 
while he followed her upon his knees ; ' speak to me, 
forgive me. I have told you all ; I have confessed 
everything; I will not try to save myself; I will 
confess that I am guilty : but oh, do you forgive me ? ' 
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rr Mrs. Lorville mechanically attempted to free 
herself from bis grasp; the door opened, and the 
gaoler entered to desire them to leave the prison. 
Mrs. Lorville did so instantly, and the hapless Marian 
was also removed from the sight of the now indeed 
despairing prisoner. 

" His mother refuse to pardon him ! his mother 
turn from him without a- word ! then was he indeed 
lost, both here and hereafter. His mother, who had 
ever been so fond, so affectionate, so proud of him : 
yet what had she said P She had said that another 
would forgive him, that another would have mercy 
upon him if he asked it. Might not that other, might 
not his Maker have more mercy even than his mother ? 

" Sinking upon his knees, with his clasped hands 
uplifted, he poured forth his full soul before his 
Creator, and implored mercy and pardon for the foul 
sin into which he had been so sorely tempted. Long 
and earnestly, and with the importunity of one who 
prays for the redemption from everlasting suffering, 
did he pray to Him who, if it had not been for his 
mother's apparent desertion, would have been the last 
of whom he would have dared to ask mercy. Thus 
was that moment of agony essential to his salvation : 
the only hope he had on earth, his mother's for- 
giveness, had failed him; and in despair, he 
turned to Him of whom he had never dared to ask 
it. 
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" The day rapidly approached on which the trial 
of the smugglers was to take place. The greatest 
indignation prevailed against all the prisoners; hut 
especially towards those who were supposed to be 
more immediately implicated in the murder of the 
amiable Devorard. When the day arrived, the court 
was crowded to excess ; and the anxiety of all for the 
conviction of the murderers, was only equalled by their 
hopes of the entire suppression of the desperate gang 
who were supposed to have prompted it. Long and 
patiently did they wait to witness the fulfilment of 
their hopes ; but at length the judges entered, all was 
arranged, and the prisoners appeared at the bar. The 
groans and hisses that followed their entrance pro- 
duced a disturbance that for some time precluded their 
being seen by the greater number of persons assembled. 
At length, however, tranquillity was restored, and the 
trial commenced. The examination was long, and 
might have been considered tedious by an uninterested 
spectator; but to those who listened to it, it was-evi- 
dently the reverse. They hung upon every word, as 
though upon it depended their own safety ; and no 
personal interest could have induced a greater atten- 
tion to the whole proceedings, than that which was 
evinced by those who witnessed them. The appear- 
ance and behaviour of the two prisoners was singularly 
characteristic of their very opposite dispositions and 
feelings. The leader of the smugglers stood calm 
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and stern, haughtily indifferent to everything he 
heard ; an occasional glance of contemptuous defiance 
being the only notice he vouchsafed to his accusers. 
Henry Lorville stood near him ; from the time when 
misery had broken the bonds of fear with this un- 
fortunate young man, and he had implored his 
Creator for that mercy which was denied to him on 
earth, he had been more composed in manner, less 
despairing in heart, than when, believing himself 
more accursed of God than of man, he had sought 
that mercy from the latter, which he did not dare to 
hope could be accorded by his Maker. Often in his 
wretchedness he had thought of praying; but the 
tempter whispered, ' No, no, you have sinned too 
far.' Still did his better angel prompt him, and ' the 
still small voice ' yet said, c Pray, pray ! ' but it waB 
not till the only being whom nature told him might 
forgive him, had turned away without one word of 
pity or of pardon, that in despair of all human aid, 
all human mercy, he had cast his burden on his God, 
and humbling himself both mind and body, had im- 
plored, in heartfelt grief and humble penitence of 
heart, forgiveness for that foul and deadly sin. Re- 
lieved and chastened by the soul-subduing exercise 
of prayer offered in sincerity and truth, he had risen 
less distracted by the terrors of a guilty conscience 
than he had ever hoped to be again. He felt that 
the Lord had indeed been most merciful unto him ; 
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that the deep grief and anger of his mother had saved 
him ; that all his errors, and above all this last crying 
sin, were occasioned by the versatility of his mind, 
the wavering and weakness of purpose that had 
always been his predominating foible, against which 
his mother had so often warned him, and which had 
at last brought him so fatally to ruin. He now saw 
the fault; but it was too late, and could not be re- 
trieved ; the bitterness of which was increased by the 
thought of the scorn and abhorrence of those who 
had once loved him. A sharp pang shot through his 
heart, and his eyes filled with tears as he reflected* 
that already was this feeling shared by the only beings 
for whose forgiveness he would have borne all that 
mortal could bear. It was, however, his own work ; 
he must reap as he had sowed, and it was less — far 
less than he had deserved. Oh, how merciful he 
would have thought his punishment if it were to be 
limited only to the pain and agony he might endure 
in this world ! 

" On the day of trial, Henry Lorville entered the 
court with a resigned but trembling heart ; he had 
prayed, and he was comforted ; but the consciousness 
of guilt oppressed him, and he felt that he was before 
the tribunal of the Almighty as well as man ; and 
conscience whispered, 'If my crime be so heinous in 
the eyes of my fellow-men, what must it be in the 
sight of a just and holy God?' But again his 
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mother's early precepts spoke consolation ; ' God is 
merciful, and has promised forgiveness to repentant 
sinners. I have, I do repent ; and my trust is in 
God, and not in man ! ' Nevertheless, when the de- 
monstrations of disgust and horror, which attended 
his entrance, first met his ears, he started, and the 
terrors arising from his guilt again assailed him. 
Looking round on every side, he met no face which 
did not testify looks of hatred and detestation ; and 
the panic of despair struck cold to his heart. Shud- 
deringly he closed his eyes, and, for an instant, it 
seemed as though demons were laughing, yelling, and 
dancing around him — it was hut for an instant. 
Breathing one fervent prayer to God for that mercy 
and that compassion which, criminal though he was, a 
repentant sinner might ask, he again looked up, and 
with a deprecating glance around, walked calmly on, 
determined to hear with patience those revilings 
which he had so richly earned. 

" The trial commenced, but notwithstanding that 
the examinations were long and minute, there was 
little else than presumptive evidence of the guilt of 
any of the parties, as far as regarded the murder of 
the unfortunate Devorard. It was clearly proved 
that Henry Lorville was, and had been for some time 
past, closely connected with the smugglers ; while his 
flight from home, his desperate resistance when taken, 
and subsequent restlessness and terror, pointed 
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for her, the deep sin that had brought her so much 
misery. 

" The momentary glimpse of joy that had penetrated 
to the very soul of Henry Lorville at this evidence 
of what he hoped might be his mother's pardon, 
vanished as a gleam of sunshine, when he thought 
on her guileless, peaceful life, and the foul thing he 
was, to dare to hold her to his bosom : he who had 
brought her such sorrow, who had turned from all her 
warnings and entreaties with impatience — those ad- 
monitions which might have saved him from himself, 
from the world, and from eternal shame. He bowed 
his head over his mother's sinking form, and with all 
the aching agony of heart that deep sin most surely 
brings to its victims, again lifted up his heart to God 
for pardon and for pity. He prayed for his mother, 
that mother on whom he had brought degradation 
and disgrace, a dishonoured grave — aye, dishonoured ! 
for was she not, innocent as she was, the mother of 
a murderer P Oh, sin, these are thy fruits ! Oh, 
crime, these are thy rewards ! When wilt thou cease 
from the face of the earth ? for verily art thou ac- 
cursed of all men. 

" The silence was at length broken by the judge, 
who, with a voice less firm than that in which he had 
before spoken, rose to pronounce judgment on the 
prisoners. An awful silence prevailed while the sen- 
tence was being read ; but no sooner was it completed 
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than, with a scream of horror, the unhappy mother 
disengaged herself from her son, and rushing forward, 
threw herself at the feet of the judge. He motioned 
with his hand, and she was instantly conveyed from 
the court, followed by the longing eyes of the wretched 
criminal, and the pity of thousands who had assembled 
in exultation, to witness the trial of the murderer. 
So much had this incident altered the feelings of 
those present, that Henry Lorville left the court under 
a general buzz of almost audibly expressed sympathy; 
and as he met on every side the softened glances of 
almost pity, he felt that, although his days were num- 
bered, he should not leave the world unrepentant, or 
unforgiven. 

" Once more within his gloomy cell, he prostrated 
himself before the footstool of the Most High, and 
pouring out his soul in prayer, confessed the justice 
and mercy of his Creator. This holy exercise was 
not long continued, for while he was yet in earnest 
supplication, the door opened, and his distracted 
mother rushed into his arms. 

u ' My child ! my boy ! my own Henry ! * was for 
some time the only words she could utter. 

" ' Mother ! mother ! ' said the unfortunate young 
man, endeavouring to raise her from the floor as he 
spoke. 

" ' My own child, speak to me ; tell me, oh, tell me, 
that you are not, that you cannot be a murderer ! 
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Oh, tell me, that you have not committed this dread- 
ful crime ; that they have falsely accused you ; that 
they have judged you wrongfully ! Oh, tell me this, 
and I will bless you upon my knees ! ' 

" ' Mother, dear mother, I cannot, dare not tell 
you what is untrue ! I am Devorard's murderer/ 

" * You are— you are ? ' she gasped ; ' then where 
is your accuser, where is your witness of it ? They 
dare not condemn you without proof; you must, you 
shall be saved, my child ! my child ! for you are still 
my child/ 

" Henry Lorville was unable to reply : his heart 
swelled nigh to bursting with mingled joy and sorrow. 
Never in his whole life had he experienced the thrill 
of delight that ran through his veins, as his mother's 
last words convinced him that her love was undi- 
minished, and that her affection and feelings had been 
misunderstood, and not appreciated as they now were ; 
and in his heartfelt gratitude for this unexpected 
mercy, he forgot that he stood before that fond, de- 
voted parent a condemned criminal. 

" * Where is your witness of the deed — who saw 
you do it ? They shall not — — ' 

" ' Mother, tempt not the dead,' replied Henry 
Lorville solemnly. ' My witness is my own heart, 
and the God above us.' 

u ' I am content to suffer/ he added after a mo- 
ment's pause. ' I am content to pay the penalty I 
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have so well deserved : but oh, mother, I do implore 
your forgiveness; I cannot bear to die without that, 
and my poor Marian's also. I fear, nay I am certain, 
I have cruelly wronged her, and have been myself 
but a weak, miserable, contemptible tool. I was 
most foully deceived, most sorely tempted.' 

" ' Curses on them for it,' groaned the miserable 
mother. 

" ' Mother! mother, curses are not for man to be* 
stow. Do not, oh do not add to your son's sin.' 

" ' My boy ! my child ! how can I part with thee ? 
and for such a death too ! Oh why, why, did you 
bring upon your mother such a sad trial ? ' 

" Reader, hast thou ever felt the pangs of deserved 
reproach P If so, judge how Henry Lorville's heart 
was wrung by this appeal. 

" It was long ere the bereaved parent could tear 
herself away ; nor did she quit the prison until com- 
pelled to do so. As the door closed upon her, Henry 
Lorville felt that he should never again hear the 
beloved voice of his mother. 

" Before daylight, on the morning of the execution, 
an immense crowd had assembled to witness the ful- 
filment of the law, and the punishment of blood for 
blood. It was decreed that the leader of the band of 
the smugglers, who was also the instigator of the 
murder, Bhould suffer before the actual criminal, and 
likewise in his presence, in order that the sufferings 
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of the accomplice might add terror to the heart of 
Henry Lorville, and give a salutary warning to alL 
those who were in danger of going astray into the paths 
of vice, and place before them the certain consequences 
of indulgence in sin. The most eager curiosity pre- 
vailed, and the first appearance of the cart was 
hailed with a low murmur of suppressed displeasure. 
No sooner had it reached the scaffold, and they were 
able to see the prisoners, than one loud shout of exe- 
cration burst forth. The smuggler, cold and daunt- 
less as ever, only returned their disgust by haughty 
glances of defiance, and ascended the scaffold with 
the same indifference for which he had throughout 
been so remarkable. He was attended by the chap- 
lain of the prison ; but refused to pray, or to listen 
to any religious exercise. He had during his im- 
prisonment maintained a stubborn silence, which 
nothing could induce him to break : nor did he by 
word or deed manifest repentance for his evil life 
No one knew him, no one came to visit him, and he. 
was a striking example of the unvarying fate of evil 
doers ; for of all who had so freely shared his illict 
gams, and reaped the full advantage of his talents, 
there was not one who would not have betrayed him 
to purchase his own safety. 

" Although an occasional feeling of compunction, 
and an involuntary sense of desertion, would intrude, 
spite of all his efforts to the contrary, and force them- 
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selves upon him, the hardened smuggler firmly with- 
stood them ; and driving from him all recollection of 
past, or anticipation for the future, he steadfastly 
resisted all exhortations to prayer, or an endeavour to 
propitiate the Deity to avert an hereafter, of which 
he knew as little as he cared. Determined never to 
solicit pardon, even of an offended God, because he 
had never prayed to man, he went wilfully on his 
way, and chose to risk the horrors of eternity. 

" Standing upon the scaffold, and aware that but a 
few minutes remained to him before his entrance into 
that world of which he neither did nor would know 
anything, he yet resisted, and rudely repulsed the 
efforts of the friendly clergyman to induce a better 
state of mind, and draw him to a contemplation of his 
awful situation : but it was in vain. Throwing a look 
of vengeance upon the crowd beneath, and muttering 
curses upon their heads, he walked at once towards 
the executioner, and prepared to suffer that death 
which his crimes had so justly brought upon him. 
He had not long to wait — and Henry Lorville 
turned with sickening disgust from the horrible 
spectacle of those convulsed and livid features, stern 
and unrelenting; while the mortal struggle between 
life and death showed that the spirit quitted not its 
earthly tabernacle willingly, but lingered, as though 
dreading the world beyond, which it was so soon to 
enter. 
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" The execution of Henry Lorville followed im- 
mediately after. He ascended the scaffold with a 
firm step, and a countenance which, although deadly 
pale, wore an expression of sorrow and resignation. 
After praying earnestly for some time, he arose, and 
was about to resign himself to his fate, when with in- 
describable agony his eyes rested upon his mother's 
upturned face amongst the crowd. 

"With an involuntary cry, he stretched out his 
arms as if to embrace her for the last time, forgetful 
of the space between them ; but the tight grasp of the 
executioners soon restored him to the consciousness of 
his situation. 

" Turning round, he implored them to allow him 
to take leave of his mother once more : ' But once ! 
but once ! ' he exclaimed, kneeling before them. 
' Only for one moment ! Oh, have mercy ! have 
mercy upon my poor mother ! ' 

u * It is impossible; it cannot be done; it cannot 
be allowed ; ' was the reply. ' The time is expired, 
and you must prepare for death.' 

" Henry Lorville rose, and looking towards his 
mother, gazed down upon her, as though his whole 
soul was with her. She had rushed to the foot of the 
scaffold; but now neither spoke nor moved; when 
during all his misery he had never felt so bitterly 
what he had brought upon her. What would he 
not have suffered for one embrace — one last word of 

B 
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pardon and comfort from that fond and heart-stricken 
parent ? But it could not be ; never, never more ! 
Was it indeed for the last, last time ? Oh, how cruel 
not to have mercy on his agony, and not to grant him 
one single moment ! A murmur rose within his 
heart ; hut with a bitter effort it was checked ; and 
clasping his hands before his eyes, he breathed, 
' Pardon me, O Lord ? I thank thee, for I do not 
die unrepentant ! ' 

" Steadfastly turning away without trusting himself 
to glance again towards his mother, he entreated to 
be allowed to pray again for a short time ; but this 
also was refused. The time named for his execution 
was already passed, and they would wait no longer. 
With sorrowful submission Henry Lorville heard; 
and with one last look of intense longing towards 
that devoted, ill-fated mother, resigned himself into 
the hands of justice, and died without a struggle. 

" How different were the characters of these two 
men ! Henry Lorville, had he but possessed strength 
of mind to acquire firmness and principle, might 
have been as estimable as he was really amiable. He 
was endowed with every quality to make a good, 
though not a great man ; and might have been as 
extensively useful as he had been throughout his life 
the reverse. Had he possessed the firmness to resist 
evil company, he would have been saved all the agonies 
of remorse that his crime so justly entailed, as well as 
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the reproach of a mother's broken heart. The smug- 
gler, on the contrary, was a man of high and noble 
intellect ; but that intellect was degraded when he 
suffered temper to pervert it to the basest purposes. 
He might have been great, if he had not chosen to 
be wicked ; but the pride that turned his heart against 
his nearest and dearest friend, because an unin- 
tentional slight had been construed into an injury, 
was not greater than the implacable revenge with 
which he had pursued him whom he believed to be 
his enemy. Thus it was that the last sounds which 
met his ears as he struggled in his agony, were those 
of detestation and rejoicing in his sufferings ; for no 
one pitied the cold and cruel-hearted being who, even 
at the last moment, chose to die as he had lived — a 
hardened villain. 

"With the kind and gentle temper of Henry 
Lorville, what might he not have been ? While, on 
the other hand, had Henry Lorville possessed the 
decision and firmness of his reckless companion, he 
would never have fallen. 

" Not many days after the execution, the whole 

neighbourhood of H was again thrown into the x 

utmost excitement and alarm, by the cottage of the 
unfortunate Mrs. Lorville being discovered in flames ; 
and before any assistance could be procured it was 
burnt to the ground. Suspicion instantly rested on 
the smugglers ; a few of whom were still at large, 
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having effectually baffled all the attempts that were 
made to secure them ; bat this last outrage proved so 
great an incentive to exertion, that ere long all of 
them were apprehended. 

"It was proved that revenge for their supposed 
betrayal by Henry Lorville, had prompted this last 
savage act, which however, was impotent, as no one 
was in the habitation at the time. 

" In a remote church-yard, many, many miles 
away, and far in the country, stands a humble grave- 
stone, with the initials M. L. simply engraved upon 
it. 

" Of Mrs. Lorville we can say no more, for she 
was never seen again." 
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Now sunk, deserted, and with weeds o'ergrown, 
Ton prostrate walls their harder fate bewail ; 
Low on the ground their topmost spires are thrown, 
Once friendly marks to guide the wandering sail. 

The ivy now with rude luxuriance bends 
Its tangled foliage through the cluster'd space, 
O'er the green window's mouldering height ascends, 
And fondly clasps it with a last embrace." 

Keats. 



Monk's Horton, so called on account of the 
priory built here at the commencement of the reign 
of Henry II.; but like many other similar establish- 
ments, lost its revenues and importance by the sweep- 
ing hand of that hater of priestcraft, Henry VIII. 
It is chiefly remarkable for its singular church, which 
stands within the park of Mount Morris, the seat of 
Lord Rokeby, a man of penuriousness and extra- 
ordinary habits. This church is about seventy feet long, 
including the chancel, tower, and non-descript turret 
of boards at the west end, which resembles the top of 
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a windmill rather than the tower of a church. It 
contains, however, three bells, and serves to distinguish 
the building of which it forms a part, from the hind's 
cottage and the gardener's lodge. Whether its shape 
were borrowed from that of the windmills in the 
neighbourhood, or was the extraordinary work of 
some genii in architecture, is now difficult to 
ascertain ; but undoubtedly this structure is little, if 
at all, indebted to the munificence of the late noble 
possessor of the contiguous estate, who, during the 
latter years of his life, is said to have never been 
within its walls, excepting when his uncle, the arch- 
bishop of Armagh, (on whose death he afterwards 
succeeded to the Barony of Rokeby,) came once to 
visit him. 

The building contains several memorials of the 
family of Morris, the maternal ancestors of Lord 
Rokeby. Amongst them is one of Thomas, (son of 
Thomas Morris, Esq., and Sarah his wife,) who was 
unfortunately drowned in the Thames, whilst attempt- 
ing to pass London Bridge, on his return from 
Holland, on the 25th of June, 1697, in his twenty- 
third year. There is also a memorial for the family 
of Rokeby; and on the south side of the communion- 
table, against the wall, at the east end of the chancel, 
is a plain tablet of white marble, thus inscribed :— 

" In the vault under this monument, lies interred 
the body of the Right Honorable Sir Matthew Rob- 
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inson Morris, Lord Rokeby, of Mount Morris in this 
parish, who died a batchelor, on the 30th of Novem- 
ber, 1800, in the eighty-eighth year of his age. 

" He succeeded to the title of a Baronet of Great 
Britain and a Baron of Ireland, in the year 1794, 
on the death of Sir Rd. Robinson, Lord Rokeby, 
Primate of that kingdom." 

The same tablet commemorates also his Lordship's 
father and mother, besides other relations ; and was 
erected by Thomas Robinson, Esq., Recorder of the 
city of Canterbury. 

Over Lord Rokeby's pew, which is near the pulpit, 
(and rendered memorable by having been garnished 
and decorated by his Lordship's order, on the emer- 
gency above hinted at, viz., the visit of his uncle the 
archbishop, when he thought it necessary to give it a 
decent appearance; and accordingly assembled car- 
penters, upholsterers, and other artizans, from the 
neighbouring towns, and astonished the villagers by 
the transformation effected by them in the space of a 
few hours,) is a curious relic of pious industry, in a 
very long Latin inscription in verse, written in a fair 
hand upon vellum, and placed in a highly ornamented, 
and once richly gilt frame, against the north wall of 
the church. It is in remembrance of several in- 
dividuals of the Morris family, whose virtues and 
qualifications are unsparingly celebrated: but the 
record, though formerly protected by a curtain, de- 
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fended by glass, (still perfect,) is in danger of soon 
becoming illegible, from the perishable nature of its 
materials. 

The church-yard is also remarkable for two yew- 
trees of very unusual size ; that on the south side 
measuring more than seventeen feet in circumference 
near its base. These trees are probably coeval with 
the building, and although hollow and decayed, the 
renovating power of nature has thrown up shoots 
within the rind of the old trunks, and they bid fair to 
last as long as the fabric to which they have afforded, 
and from which they have, to all appearance, for 
many ages derived shelter. That on the north-side 
measuring somewhat less than its cotemporary, and, 
although like it, is a mere shell, and the substance 
almost entirely decayed, has a fine branching head, 
which seems yet to promise a lengthened duration. 

For some years previous to his death, the late 
Lord Rokeby, it is said, never visited this or any 
other sacred edifice, excepting on the before-mentioned 
memorable occasion of his uncle's visit. 

This extraordinary nobleman was born about the 
year 1712, and on the completion of his education 
visited Aix-la-Chapelle, where his wit and politeness 
gained universal admiration. Upon his return to 
England, he was chosen member for Canterbury; 
the duties of which station he discharged with integrity 
and impartiality. During the American war, he 
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remonstrated with great energy against the measures 
adopted by this country towards the colonists ; and 
after having been long the representative in parlia- 
ment for Canterbury, he positively refused to be 
chosen again, and retired to his seat near Hythe. 
About that time his Lordship came into the enjoy- 
ment of his fraternal estate, whereby he was con- 
siderably aided in the gratification of his peculiar 
eccentricities, which, however, did not encroach upon 
the hospitality of his table ; while his conversation 
was always free and unreserved. His seat, called 
Mount Morris, near Romney Marsh, is delightfully 
situated ; and his Lordship was universally beloved 
by those individuals who best knew him, and who 
always made allowance for his appearance and habits. 

In the year 1794, upon the death of his uncle, 
the Archbishop, he acquired the title of Lord Rokeby, 
which produced no exaltation in his mind. His ex- 
ternal appearance was distinguished by a long beard, 
descending to his middle ; his habits of life approached 
nearly to primitive simplicity; and, although perfectly 
affable, he certainly studied everything opposite to 
modern manners. 

His chief diet consisted of beef-tea: he never 
tasted wine or any spirituous liquor : he discouraged 
the use of all articles which were not the produce of 
our own island, conceiving the commodities of this 
country sufficient for the support of its inhabitants. 
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In the management of his estate he was equally sin- 
gular ; suffering the woods and parks, with which the 
mansion is surrounded, to run in wild luxuriance in 
all directions. Animals, also, of every description, 
were in a perfect state of freedom ; and it must be 
acknowledged, that all these eccentricities were carried 
to an excess. 

Adopting sedulously the maxim of the old Duke 
of Queensberry, to do whatever pleased himself, 
without consulting or regarding the opinions of others ; 
simple in his diet, inured to every change of weather, 
and equally regardless of the summer's heat or the 
winter's piercing cold ; at a period of life when others 
dread the effect of every wind that blows, Lord Rokeby 
was constantly perambulating his grounds, or strolling 
through his woods, bareheaded, and without any altera- 
tion in dress. He accustomed himself to the cold- 
bath, and was fond of it to an extent which at length 
may be said almost to render him amphibious: he 
passed much of his time in the water, in a sort of green- 
house which admitted the sun ; and in this diurnal pas- 
time no circumstance whatsoever was permitted to in- 
terrupt him. In an age of refinement and luxury, he 
studiously avoided every species of ostentation, and 
affected the simplicity of the earlier ages. When he 
arrived to the very verge of life, he not only denied 
himself those indulgences which are commonly 
deemed essential to existence, but pursued a course 
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of temperance so rigid, that it amounted to austerity ; 
and a mode of life which every person besides 
himself would have thought a mortification. His 
simple manners, venerable appearance, and patriarchal 
beard will long be remembered in the neighbourhood 
of his residence. He was too much of the philoso- 
pher to appear amiable, and too little of the sage to 
attract reverence. He boldly disdained the restraints 
of fashion, and determined to do whatever pleased 
himself, without regarding the opinions of others; 
but he was sometimes justly censured as pertinacious. 
He was allowed to possess extraordinary genius and 
learning; and yet some of his actions seemed to 
betray the want of common sense. He amassed 
vast sums of wealth, which he placed in bags mi- 
nutely weighed, and labelling them G. G., (good 
guineas) placed them in a closet where an ordinary 
lock and key was deemed a sufficient security; although 
nothing could have overcome his anxious fear of the 
failure of the Bank of England, or have induced him 
to believe that his money would have been lodged 
there as safely as in an apartment open to every 
casual visitor to his old mansion-house, situated in a 
lonesome and retired part of the country. A visit to 
Mount Morris will furnish a thousand amusing anec- 
dotes of this extraordinary man, which will tend to 
throw a considerable light (or rather shade) on his 
character. Amongst other peculiarities was his ex- 
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cessive fondness for the company of gipsies, whom he 
allowed to encamp in his park, frequently taking his 
meals with them. His favourite dinner consisted of 
beef, with boiling water poured over it. There are 
still the remains of gipsy -encampments by the side 
of the park, on the Canterbury road ; and, although 
nearly fifty years have elapsed since his Lordship's 
death, the various patches of grass still hear evidence 
of the large fires once made there by these wandering 
people. One of Lord Rokeby's favourite amusements 
of an evening was, strolling about dressed like a 
labouring man. On one of these occasions, as he 
was leaning on a small gate, he observed a lad driving 
a flock of sheep into his own park, who, on seeing 
him, called out, " Here, old man, come and help me 
to turn these sheep into the old fellow's park ! He 
makes no use of anything, a stingy old-creature ; 
therefore my sheep may as well rest there as in the 
road." His Lordship, much amused, instantly com- 
plied ; and together they turned the sheep into the 
best part of the park. " And now," exclaimed his 
Lordship, "if I was you, I would go down to the 
house, and try if I could not get some refreshment." 
" So I will," returned the boy ; "perhaps the steward 
may give me something ; but he dare not, if the old 
fellow knew it" After bidding the hoy good-night, 
Lord Rokeby returned to the house by a short path ; 
when calling the steward to him, he desired the man 
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to give the lad his supper and a night's lodgings, 
and in the meantime to pound the sheep. In the 
morning, the poor hoy's consternation and dismay 
may he more easily conceived than described, par- 
ticularly when, on heing taken into his Lordship's 
dressing-room, he discovered that the " old man " he 
had been so free with, was Lord Rokehy himself, 
who sat for some time quietly enjoying the poor 
hoy's confusion. 

" Well, my lad," he at last exclaimed, " what dp 
you think of the old fellow now P Is he such a 
stingy old creature that the steward dare not give any- 
thing away ? " Finding the lad unable from confusion 
and fright to speak, he continued, " For the future 
he careful how you speak to strangers, and take 
advantage of other people's parks ; but I like the title 
of old fellow so well, that there is a guinea for your 
bluntness ; and now, steward," he added, turning to 
the man, " release the sheep. I think I have fright- 
ened the boy enough." 

There is a well in the old London road which is 
now scarcely perceived, so thoroughly is it overgrown 
with wild briar, blackberries, and underwood of all 
kinds. Its situation is beautiful, being at the point 
of a shady lane, where the trees very nearly meet 
and form a bower ; the prospect through them is re- 
markably fine, commanding a splendid sea and land 
view ; on the left is seen the old castle and church of 
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Lympne, likewise tbe Lympne Heights, and the fine 
curve of the shore terminating at Dungeness Point ; 
the towns and villages in the adjacent marsh ; the 
military canal which flows at the foot of the ridge of 
eminences ; with the blue hills of Sussex in the dis- 
tant horizon, and the famous land-mark of Pevensey. 

This was one of Lord Rokeby's favourite spots ; 
and to this well he drove nearly every day, always 
getting out of his carriage to admire the prospect, and 
take a draught of the water, having ordered an iron 
ladle with a chain to be fixed in a stone close to the 
well, and which is now nowhere to be found. The 
view in returning is still more beautiful : the hill, 
which is remarkably steep, has the little town of 
Hythe nestled at its foot, embosomed in the richest 
foliage — for the country is everywhere richly wooded: 
above the town towers the old abbey church, si- 
tuated on an eminence a little to the right ; beyond, 
is the blue sea stretching in boundless expanse, and 
dotted with the snowy sails of numerous ships, while, 
as you descend the hill, the white cliffs of France are 
dimly visible in the distance. 

This eccentric nobleman would often walk through 
the town, stop at some shop and fill his pockets with 
cakes, then sit down at the step of a door, and col- 
lecting all the children he could find, set them' to 
play, and afterwards distribute the cakes between 
them. 
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One day, while engaged in this amusement, a 
company of soldiers (a regiment being always quar- 
tered at Hythe) passed by without an officer. One 
of them stepping up to Lord Rokeby, impudently 
seized his Lordship by the beard, the patriarchal 
style of which attracted his attention, at the same 
time using very insolent language, in the supposition 
that he was in reality the poor old creature he ap- 
peared to be. 

Lord Rokeby determined to punish the fellow for 
his insolence ; he therefore remained perfectly silent 
until the man had sufficiently amused himself, when 
running after his comrades he soon disappeared 
amongst them. Lord Rokeby then arose, and im- 
mediately calling on the colonel of the regiment, told 
him of the shameful conduct of one of his men. 
They were all instantly drawn up before the indig- 
nant nobleman, who pointed out the one that had 
insulted him. The man was instantly put under 
arrest. 

The father of Lord Rokeby was an artist of con- 
siderable eminence; and the hall at Mount Morris 
still contains some excellent specimens of his ability 
as a portrait painter. There are likewise various 
copies on the pannels from Rubens, Vandyke, and 
others, some of which are but little inferior to the 
originals. 
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A full length of Charles the Second, and the heads 
of Henry the Eighth, Elizabeth, Mary Queen of 
Scots, James the First, and William the Third, have 
been particularly admired. The paintings on the 
staircase are works of inferiority. A piece represent- 
ing Venus rising from the sea, on the ceiling of the 
library, still remains. This room retains the old 
book-cases, appropriately inscribed : — 



" Maxima arnica Veritas." 

On the decease of Lord Rokeby, a dispute having 
arisen between the legatees, and a suit in chancery 
being the result, this once elegant and comfortable 
mansion has been suffered to fall into decay, and is 
now uninhabited. 

Agreeable parties of pic-nics are often formed in 
the neighbourhood during the summer to visit this 
retreat, with the permission of the steward, who re- 
sides within view of the house. 

The park is spacious, abounds with trees, and is 
diversified by hill and dale so agreeably, that it is well 
worth the trouble of a visit ; and even if the natural 
beauties of the scene were less striking, the circum- 
stance of its having been the habitation of a nobleman, 
whose extensive knowledge and extraordinary mode 
of life occasioned him for many years to be the 
general theme of conversation throughout the whole 
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neighbourhood, would of itself be a sufficient attraction 
to the curious. 

Near the stables, at the corner of a shrubbory, 
still remains the green-house converted by Lord 
Rokeby into a bath-house ; and in which, as we have 
before noticed, he spent much time. 

Lord Rokeby 's great aim was to attain to the age 
of a century. He therefore inured himself to all the 
changes of the seasons ; and by his abstemious living 
secured to himself the probability at least of so doing, 
as far as human agency was concerned ; but his pre- 
sumption was several times nearly fatal to him, and 
although he did not quite attain the fulfilment, of his 
wishes, he lived to the great age of eighty-eight. 

" No more shall charity, with sparkling eyes 
And smiles of welcome, wide unfold the door, 
Where pity, listening still to nature's cries, 
Befriends the wretched and relieves the poor." 
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* Illustrious ruin ! 
Thou hast outlived the customs of thy day, 
And, in the imbecility of age, 
Art now the spectacle of modern times. 
Tet though thy halls are silent, though thy bowers 
Re-echo back the traveller's lonely tread, 
Again imagination bids thee rise 
In all thy dread magnificence and strength.' 
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Saltwoojd Castle is said to have derived its name 
from a wood so called, which anciently covered that 
part of the coast near which it stands. The first 
works here are ascribed by some to the Romans ; 
others attribute them to Escus, King of Kent, who 
succeeded his father about the year 488. It was re- 
paired by Hugo de Montfort, who held it of the 
Archbishop of C anterbury by knight's service. Robert 
de Montfort, grandson of Hugo, having favoured the 
title of Robert Curthose, in opposition to Henry the 
First, in order to avoid the consequences, submitted 
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First, in order to avoid the consequences, submitted 
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to voluntary exile, when all his estates devolved to 
the crown. It subsequently appears to have passed 
into the possession of Henry de Essex, Baron of 
Ralegh, in Essex, who was constable of England 
and standard-hearer to the king : he rebuilt the castle, 
and made it his chief residence. 

King John gave Saltwood Castle to the see of 
Canterbury ; and it then became the residence of the 
Archbishops ; one of whom lodged here and enter- 
tained King Edward the Second, when on a visit to 
these parts. 

In the time of Richard the Second, it was beautified 
and enlarged by Archbishop Courtenay, whose family 
arms (being three bezants with a label of three 
points,) are on one side of the gateway, and impaled 
with those of the metropolitan see on the other. 

The same prelate, at a great expense, enclosed a 
park, and otherwise improved the whole ; and in the 
reign of Henry the Eighth, its magnificence was so 
great, that Archbishop Cranmer observing the mur- 
murs and envy occasioned by his possession of this 
and other sumptuous edifices, was induced to yield it, 
with some of the rest, in exchange to the king. It 
was afterwards granted to Thomas Cromwell, Earl of 
Essex ; but on the disgrace of that nobleman, again 
became a royal possession. At one time it belonged 
to an Earl of Warwick ; and at another, to the Lord 
Dudley. It appears to have been disparked when in 

i2 
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the possession of Thomas Broadmax of Hythe ; and 
was lately in the family of Sir Brook Brydges of 
Goodnestone, who exchanged it for an estate in his 
neighbourhood with W. Deedes, Esq., in whose pos- 
session it now is. It was called by the Saxons* 
Sealteode ; and is mentioned in Doomsday's Book 
under the name ef Salteode* 

In 1580, an earthquake threw down a considerable 
portion of this magnificent structure; and it seems 
probable, that it has ever since been gradually falling 
into its present ruinous condition. 

The works are of an oval form. Towards the east 
is a lofty embattled gateway, flanked by round towers* 
now converted into a dwelling-house. A draw-bridge 
and portcullis defended this entrance ; and within the 
area are stately ruins of a chapel, finely vaulted un- 
derneath ; and there are traces of a great hall, dining- 
room, and other spacious apartments. The walls are 
of vast thickness, and were originally strengthened 
with numerous small towers, now fallen into decay 
and mantled with ivy. The whole was encircled and 
defended by a broad and deep moat, once filled by 
the stream of Saltbrook, but now lined with verdant 
turf; and there is an unusally large well within the 
area. 

The inner gate -house, now used as a farm-house, 
is particularly grand, having a fine circular tower on 
either side, beautifully vaulted, and arched in every 
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and old oaken settles, together with the curiously 
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direction with Ashlar stone. Over the moat was 
once a draw-bridge ; and in the arch of the gateway 
appears a hollow through which the portcullis used 
to be lowered. The major part of this edifice was 
rebuilt by Archbishop Courtenay, in the reign of 
Richard the Second. 

The area has been converted into a garden, and the 
ruins of the large vaults under different parts of the 
decaying building are now used for various domestic 
purposes. The outward walls, which seem to have 
approached an oval form, are in some places from 
fifteen to twenty feet high, of immense thickness, and 
finely covered with ivy ; and many of the turrets, by 
Which the angles and projections were formerly 
strengthened, are still remaining. The whole is sur- 
rounded by a deep ravine ; and on the north side is 
the fragment of an elegant arch, .which formerly be- 
longed to one of the principal entrances. 

The interior of the gate-house, which is much 
dilapidated by the unsparing hand of time, is well 
worth the attention of the curious in antiquities. Its 
apartments are numerous ; some are very small and 
without any windows in them; others again are 
spacious, but by no means lofty ; and, with the ex- 
ception of the warder's hall, there is scarcely a hand- 
some apartment. That, with its finely grained 
ceiling, is really beautiful ; and the immense chimney 
and old oaken settles, together with the curiously 
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antique furniture, give it an air of venerable age, 
which harmonizes well with the other parts of the 
building, and renders it peculiarly interesting, at the 
same time that it forcibly reminds one of the feudal 
times. 

The original irons still remain, that formerly sup- 
ported the portcullis at the entrance of this fine 
apartment. 

The tower on the right-hand is in too ruinous a 
state to be inhabited ; the one, therefore, on the left- 
hand, and the centre of the gate-house, are all that 
can now be occupied. Over the hall are four large 
rooms, three of which have been fitted up as sleeping 
apartments for the servants belonging to the farm. 
There is also a room opening into the hall, which is 
now altered and furnished as a parlour, but was 
formerly used as a guard-room ; on the same side, 
and adjoining the guard-room, is a small watch-tower, 
now converted into a receptacle for coals. Many of 
the rooms have scarcely any flooring to them ; and it 
is only those which have been repaired for the use of 
their present occupants that are at all habitable. In 
the broken lattices of some of the apartments small 
pieces of the original glass and lead remain. 

There is a winding stone staircase leading to the top 
of the tower with large openings on either side, through 
which the unhappy villeins who had the misfortune 
to offend their lord were lowered, by means of ropes, 
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into the dungeons beneath, where they were left to 
die that most dreadful of all deaths — starvation. The 
view down them is truly awful, there being no other 
access than by these openings. The dungeons are 
perfectly dark, and no termination to the frightful 
abyss is visible. Of the other parts of the castle, 
some of the towers are converted into stabling ; and 
where formerly "watch and ward" were kept, are 
now large and clumsy carts, implements of hus- 
bandry, and the horses that are used in tillage 5 while 
against the crumbling walls dogs are chained for the 
protection of the property; other spaces are filled 
with hayricks. The once beautiful chapel is now 
roofless, the frames only of the windows remaining ; 
it is partially covered with ivy, and its centre is 
occupied by a sawpit. 

On the inner side of the moat is a very strong wall, 
with towers and bastions ; and attached to the chapel 
are some fine ruins. 

Among other tales told by tradition, or recorded on 
the page of history in connexion with Saltwood 
Castle, it is related of Archbishop Courtenay, that 
when he resided here, some of the country people 
having offended him by carrying straw in a slovenly 
manner in sacks instead of carting it, he sent for them 
to the castle, and having reproved them for their 
negligent behaviour, he compelled them to swear 
obedience to his future injunctions, and to march in 
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solemn procession, by way of penance, with their 
heads and legs bare, and each to carry a sack of straw. 

We are also told, that at Saltwood Castle, when 
held by Ranulph de Brock, whose son Robert had 
been excommunicated by the celebrated Thomas a 
Becket, the atrocious murder of that prelate was con- 
certed, and that the assassins passed the night im- 
mediately preceding its perpetration in this place. 

So strangely superstitious were the people of this 
age, that some time after the death of that imperious 
dignitary, the world began to ring with the noise of 
his miracles, insomuch, that Petrus Blesensis asserted, 
that England need not envy the Indies, they had 
their Thomas the Apostle, we have Thomas the 
Martyr. The following, selected from a number of 
miracles said to have been wrought by Thomas a 
Becket, serve to show how easily the people of this 
realm were deceived by the machinations of the de- 
signing monks : — 

The English legend in the life of Thomas a Beeket 
relates, that when he was at Rome, on a particular 
fast-day, a fowl being provided for his dinner, because 
no fish could be bought, the capon was miraculously 
turned into a carp, rather than the holy man should 
break the orders of the church. 

Polydore Virgil, lib. 13, tells a remarkable story 
of God's miraculously vindicating Thomas against his 
enemies. His words are, " Thomas being accounted 
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the king's enemy, began to be so contemned and hated 
by the common people, that coming to a town called 
Stroud, (near Rochester,) the inhabitants of that 
place intending to pat an affront upon this good, 
despised father, cat off the horse's tail which he rode 
upon ; but hereby they brought perpetual reproach 
upon themselves ; for afterwards, by the pleasure of 
God, it happened, that all the pace of those men who 
were concerned in thm transaction, were born with 
tails like brute beasts, (whence comes the proverb of 
Kentish long-tails.) But this mark of infamy is 
long since worn off, together with that generation of 
men that so sinned." This latter clause was well in- 
serted, because it might save people the trouble of 
looking for men with tails. 

A great number of miracles were said to have been 
wrought by St. Thomas after his death ; but as it is 
not our intention to dwell upon such ridiculous ac- 
counts, we shall just briefly mention a few, by which 
the wickedness of the designing monks may appear. 
They inform us, that as soon as Thomas was slain, 
the gates were shut, and the bells rang of themselves. 
Before he was buried, as he lay in the choir upon a 
bier in the morning, lifting up his right hand, he 
pronounced a benediction on the monks. They also 
acquaint us, that the water of an adjoining well, by 
the influence of St. Thomas, appeared bloody, and 
that it changed colour several times. 
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In the Salisbury Breviary it is said — 

" Aqua Thome quinquies varians colorem, 
In lac semel transiit, quater in cruorem ; 
Ad Thorns memoriam quater lux descendit, 
Et in sancti gloriam cereos accendit." 

Thati 



" Five times his water changed colour quite, 
Four times blood-red, and once not milk more white ; 
And that St. Thomas' fame might never dwindle, 
Four times did light descend, and torches kindle. 1 
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A bird that had been taught to speak, being seized 
on by a sparrow-hawk, called upon St. Thomas for help, 
and the sparrow-hawk fell down dead. St. Thomas 
likewise had the reputation after his death of restoring 
sight to the blind. We forbear to comment on these 
absurdities, and shall only observe, that they were 
attested with the more impudence by the villanous 
monks of that age, than any which ever disgraced the 
legends of the most credulous Confessor. Gervase of 
Canterbury says, that when he wrote, two volumes of 
Thomas a Becket's miracles were to be seen in Christ 
Church, Canterbury, equal to any which we read of 
in the Gospel. His body was removed to a sump- 
tuous shrine, enriched with splendid gifts from all 
parts of Christendom. Pilgrimages were performed to 
obtain his intercession with heaven ; and it was com- 
puted that in one year, above a hundred thousand 
pilgrims arrived at Canterbury, and paid their devo- 
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tions at his tomb. Among these was Louis, King of 
France ; who, according to Mezeray, left " rich marks 
of his piety " behind him. 

Saltwood Church, dedicated to St. Peter and St. 
Paul, with the chapel of Hythe annexed, and of 
peculiar and exempt jurisdiction, was originally ap- 
pended to the manor of Saltwood, until an exchange 
was made in the reign of Henry the Eighth, when the 
manor came into the hands of the king; but the 
patronage of the church remained with the see of 
Canterbury, the Archbishop of which is still the pa- 
tron. The rectorial house, which stands near the 
church, was formerly an old Gothic building, but has 
been modernized and greatly improved, and is now a 
very commodious and handsome residence. 

The village of Saltwood is extremely pretty ; it is 
situated about a mile northward of Hythe ; it is very 
healthy, having a fine opening between the southern 
hills towards the sea, and stands in the middle of 
Saltwood Green. The church and parsonage are at 
a small distance ; and the castle about a quarter of a 
mile distant. 

" So fails, so languishes, grows dim, and dies, 
All that this world is proud of! From their spheres 
The stars of human glory are cast down." 

Wordsworth, 
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" If individual good engage our hope, 
Domestic virtues give the largest scope; 
If plans of public eminence we trace, 
Domestic virtues are its surest base. 
"Would great example make these truths more clear, 
The greatest of examples shall appear." 

Bithop. 



It was at the beginning of the lovely autumn that 
I at length consented to pay my long-promised visit 
to my friend, Sir Geoffry Dindenoir. The weather 
was most beautiful, and my old friend's home always 
offered a pleasant sojourn to the weary traveller. 
Amiable, frank-hearted, and unaffectedly kind, clever, 
and highly educated, but without any particular 
passion for display—he was a general favourite, much 
respected, and universally appreciated. 

I set out a little before noon on my journey ; and 
after a drive of several hours through a very lovely 
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country, arrived in time to dress for dinner. On 
entering the drawing-room, I was warmly welcomed 
by Sir Geofiry, said introduced to the company 
assembled, in two of whom I recognized the ladies 
whose delicacy I had so unintentionally shocked en a 
former occasion. The one I had especially alarmed 
I now looked at with interest : she was young and 
very pretty ; but in addition to her beauty and her 
youth, there was an expression of affectation in her 
whole attitude and countenance, that you became 
distressed and uncomfortable in her presence, fearing 
lest an inadvertent word or unintentional movement 
should irritate the nerves or destroy the languid com- 
posure of this most susceptible exotic. For myself, 
I approached her with the most respectful deference ; 
and as I gazed on her fair young face, signed to mink 
how much that gentle nature was perverted by an 
indulgence in morbid feelings and ill-directed sen- 
sibilities. This arises from the fashionable education 
bestowed on young ladies at the present day, so little 
calculated in mature years to guide and direct them 
in the conjugal and maternal state which they may 
be called to fill. 

But to return : " Captain Selton," said my friend, 
presenting me to a very young and rather handsome 
man, who was hanging negligently over the chair occu- 
pied by Miss Deloraine, the young lady upon whose 
false sentiment I have just presumed to remark. I 
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bowed; the "gallant son of Mars " returned it, and 
I was wheeled round to undergo another introduction. 
The next in order was a starched dame, whose 
virtue, judging by the acidity of her looks, no one 
would venture to doubt ; she saluted me with a prim 
propriety of demeanour, that was perfectly unexcep- 
tionable. This lady, I afterwards understood, was a 
distant and poor relative of Sir Geoffry's, who, from 
a motive of the kindest consideration, had invited her 
to take up her residence in his house, which was gene- 
rally full of company; and in order to lessen the 
seeming obligation, she was to undertake the direction 
of his establishment. Miss Allear gladly accepted 
so eligible a place ; and the consequence was, that in 
less than three months, poor Sir Geoffry found him- 
self thwarted and contradicted by everybody, and 
harassed beyond measure in vain endeavours to satisfy 
the whims, or repress the vagaries of this never-to-be- 
contented lady. In short, by the time I arrived on 
my visit, she had made herself so generally detested, 
that dislike would no longer be controlled or confined 
to hints and inuendos; but in proportion that it 
became more and more evident and pointed, the lady 
became more and more impenetrable and difficult to 
be affronted. Captain Selton, who, in addition to 
the honour of being Miss Deloraine's lover, was also 
Sir Geoffry's nephew, was an especial torment to her ; 
and in conjunction with many of his equally mis- 
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chievous friends, often contrived to play off practical 
jokes upon her, which nothing hut her own unceasing 
spleen and evident ill-feeling towards every other 
person could justify, or even excuse. Miss Allear was 
indeed a most unamiahle woman ; and during my short 
sojourn at Westlands, I had full experience of her 
illiberal and unfeeling conduct towards every one who 
had the misfortune to come within her power. But to 
return, however, I shall leave the guests in " toto," and 
merely say, that there were some few among them 
with whom I passed a delightful evening. 

It was late when I retired ; but according to my 
accustomed habit, I sat down to read before finally re- ' 
tiring to rest. Having passed an hour thus, very 
agreeably, I closed my book, and rising, took up my 
boots, which I proceeded to place outside the door,' 
" Angels and ministers of grace defend us ! " what 
did I behold ! A tall gaunt figure, clad wholly in 
white, with the exception of the head, which was en- 
veloped in some brown commodity of spacious dimen- 
sions, and a yellow wizened face, peering at me from 
under it, with all the curiosity that a pair of sharp 
grey eyes could impart to a naturally disagreeable 
countenance. Starting back, I was disposed to ex- 
claim with Hamlet, — 

" Be thou a spirit of health or goblin— •" 
when, in a second, with a sharp squeak, this unac- 
countable apparition darted down the corridor, and in 
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an instant was ensconced within the mysterious 
recesses of some distant chamber. 

"Hum ! a pleasant beginning this;" muttered I. 
" I don't wonder at poor Sir Geoflry 's being annoyed : 
however, he heartily deserves it, for his overstretched 
benevolence, in establishing such a Zantippe in his 
house ; but if the lady is in the habit of paying 
' midnight visits,' it may be as well to be on the safe 
side/' 

So saying, I retreated into my room, closed my 
door, which I also took the precaution to double lock; 
and resigning Miss Allear for the present to the 
" regions below," went to bed. 

My dreams were "sweet and refreshing;" for, 
gentle reader, I dreamed not of Miss Allear, nor had 
I any further annoyance from my fair nocturnal 
visitant. 

I know not anything more agreeable than to make 
one of a large and happy party at breakfast. It is 
not merely the social feeling to which it gives birth, 
or the cheerfulness that it provokes, but for one ad- 
vanced in the vale of years, to see himself surrounded 
by smiling, joyous faces, that sorrow and suffering 
have never clouded, and where the lighted-up coun- 
tenance is but an index of a buoyant heart, imparts 
a ray of joy even to those who know well and bitterly 
by experience, that world of which the young and 
happy know nothing* 
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There is a feeling of delight ever created by the 
idea of innocence and happiness, and of the possibility 
of their existing upon earth. This is perhaps caused 
by the rarity of the occurrence ; they are indeed the 
oases in the desert of life ! for alas ! what are the 
daily scenes ? It is melancholy to reflect that, 

" Solid pains succeed our senseless joys, 
And short EvM pleasures ieet Eke passing dreams." 

How many run a mad career of folly, seeking wealth, 
honour, or distinction, as the chief good ; and turning 
aside from the paths of rectitude, shun the sage coun- 
sel of the hoary head ! All think themselves wiser 
than their advisers, and thoughtlessly reject the warn- 
ings of an experience, bitterly purchased by years of 
suffering. And what are honors and wealth P The 
former, " a breath can make them, as a breath has 
made." And for the latter, we say with the poet — . 

" Gold sow'd the world with every ill ; 
Gold taught the murderer's sword to kill; 
'Twas gold instructed coward hearts 
In treachery's more pernicious arts." 

To return to my morning's repast With a scruti- 
nising glance upon each one of the assembled party, I 
took my seat, without perceiving any digression from 
the usual forms of the table, until Miss Allear became 
seized with a violent fit of sneezing, accompanied 
with every sympton of severe influenza. This attack 

K 
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caused the younger members immediately to manifest 
a general disposition for mirth, and led me to change 
an opinion I had previously formed, that Miss 
Allear's constitution was proof against any indis- 
position so common as cold; her appearance alto- 
gether indicating a resemblance to the impenetrable 
shield of Achilles. I now suspected she was univer- 
sally detested ; and under this impression, I waited 
rather impatiently for some chance observation or 
voluntary confession of the lady, to enlighten us on 
the subject of her grievances; however, none came; 
and in despair, I looked at my neighbours to see if I 
could glean any information from them ; but all the 
elder part of the company were as much at a loss as 
myself, and it was only the young people who seemed 
to be quite, cognizant with the cause of poor Miss 
Allear's sorrows. Captain Selton especially, bit his 
lips and looked down at the table-cloth upon every 
fresh access of coughing or sneezing on the part of 
the unfortunate lady/ as if fearing to trust the gravity 
of his countenance in looking at her ; while his lady- 
love smiled, half in contempt, half in compliment to 
her lover, half in pity for the weakness of those who 
could find food for mirth in the sufferings of another. 
" What's the matter, Selton ? you don't seem to like 
your breakfast." cried Sir Geoffry, who had not 
observed all these manoeuvres from the other end of 
the table. 
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Kt Oh, very much indeed, uncle, thank you ; " re- 
plied the captain, half choking himself in the en- 
deavour to attain a seriousness of feature becoming 
the importance of the question asked. Then turning 
to Miss Allear, with the most flattering politeness, 
he said, 

" I fear that Miss Allear is suffering from indis- 
position this morning ? " 

"Yes, very much so indeed, Captain Selton; 
though who I have to thank for it, I am at a loss to 
discover ; " replied the lady, drawing herself up with 
an air of the most starched dignity; the effect of 
which, however, was unhappily marred by the inter- 
vention of an unexpected and vigorous fit of sneez- 
ing, which kept the ill-used damsel bobbing her head 
up and down, with the most mathematical precision, 
for the next five minutes. 

" Indeed ! I am sorry to hear that ! " exclaimed 
Sir Geoflry. " How can you have caught so severe a 
cold, Miss Allear ? " 

" It would be most extraordinary if I had not 
caught one, Sir Geoffry, when I have been compelled 
to pass the whole of last night, which was extremely 
damp and chilly, with my windows and door wide 
open." 

"Your windows and door wide open! Good 
heavens ! why did you do that ? " 

k2 
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44 It was impossible for me to avoid doing so, from 
some one, I will not say who," with a particular em- 
phasis on the pronoun, " having thought proper to 
at*uu himself by playing off what, I suppose, he calls 
a joke; but which / think highly improper, and is 
'what / call extremely unfeeling, especially when 
shown to an unprotected woman." 

These words, which evidently bore an allusion to 
the nephew of her kind host, were accompanied by 
a look of sufficient significance to render her meaning 
perfectly intelligible, and highly offended Sir Geoflry, 
who was excessively fond of bia nephew. 

" I am really, Madam," he replied, "at a loss to 
comprehend your meaning. You appear to consider 
yourself ill-used, though who, in this house, could 
have presumed to annoy you, or any one whom I 
have the honour of receiving as a guest, I am unable 
to imagine. If you allude to my nephew, I will 
venture to say, that he has had no share whatever in 
your distress." 

" Oh ! I beg it to be distinctly understood, that I 
do not accuse any one ;" replied Miss Allear, her eyes 
twinkling with spite as she spoke; " but I have my 
suspicions, and am only surprised that such conduct 
should be suffered in a house which is generally so 
well regulated.* 4 

" No doubt, Madam, it being under your own su~ 
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perintendence," replied Sir GeoJ&y drily. u But will 
you be kind enough to inform us what has so greatly 
discomposed you ? " 

" Oh, certainly, Sir Geoffry, with pleasure ! You 
will doubtless be much amused by the recital." 

After a little preliminary coughing the lady began. 

" I retired to my chamber last night, soon after 
every one had left the drawing-room/* Here I looked 
" unutterable things," and, for an instant, I fancied 
the lady's complexion varied like the pomegranate, 
from orange to red ; however, she continued, " I had 
no sooner reached my room, than I thought I should 
have been suffocated. A smell, as powerful as it was 
unsupportable, pervaded my whole apartment, and I 
sank nearly fainting upon a chair. After a while, re- 
covering myself, I arose and threw open the windows; 
but even that was insufficient to take off the abomin- 
able odour ; and I was compelled to open the door 
of my room. Convinced that some one had done me 
the honour of taking so much trouble to occasion me 
annoyance, I determined to sift the matter to the 
bottom ; but when I looked about the room, I could 
not at first discover anything to justify my suspicions; 
however, on opening my drawers, I was soon satisfied 
as to the accuracy of my judgment." 

" And pray, Madam, what did you find there P " 
asked Sir Geoflry quietly, finding that Miss Allear 
did not go on with her narration." 
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" I found there, Sir GeonTy," replied the injured 
damsel, bridling and a l m o st choking with passion, 
"that which I coold scarcely have believed possible, 
had I not seen it My dashes m disorder, thrown 
and tumbled about in every imaginable form and 
in all dir ec tions ; my dresses dimliujHul by some- 
dung having being thrown over them, the nature 
of which I was at first unable to discover ; but which 
proved, upon examination, to be neither more nor 
less than asaicetidm gum. This, Sir Geoffiry, you. will^ 
I suppose, allow was sufficiently inexcusable; but it 
was not all; fearing lest a very elegant dress that I 
had recently p ur c hase d had shared the same fate, I 
hastened to aDny my anxiety, and on viewing it, 
judge my horror on putting my hand on something 
soft, and, as I thought, satin, which I imagined to 
be the ribbons of my cap, tfll on attempting to take 
it in my hand, a yell arose that much frightened me, 
and at the same instant, my arm was scratched and 
bitten so violently, that I screamed with pain and 
terror. 1 soaking into the box, yon may conceive 
my anger at discerning several huge round eyes 
glaring at me with the utmost ferocity, and which I 
knew could only belong to the febne race. Accord* 
ingly, running for my candle, I commenced a> closer 
examination, and found, to my indignatian, that on 
my beautiful d ress, a cat and seven kittens were 
reposing themselves; and what I had mistaken for 
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my cap ribbons, was the tail of a kitten which I had 
endeavoured to take from its comfortable resting- 
place.* 

An involuntary and irrepressible burst of laughter 
interrupted poor Miss Allear's narration ; and, for a 
short time, the lady was too angry, and her audience 
too much amused, to think of anything but the in- 
dulgence of their respective feelings. At length, by 
a violent effort, the risible faculties of the greater 
number of the party were placed under something 
like control ; and an apology was made for having 
suffered themselves to be diverted by the ludicrous 
position in which the fair narrator had so un- 
fortunately been placed; and an explanation was 
offered, in which it was ingeniously attributed to the 
peculiar talents of wit and humour evidenced by the 
gentle speaker in its recital. 

Somewhat soothed by this. Miss Allear continued, 
at the request of the company, to the conclusion of 
her adventure. 

" Not knowing what to do with these creatures, 
(for I have a great antipathy to cats, and never could 
touch one in my life,) I threw a shawl over my head, 
and (with a triumphant look at me) proceeded to 
awaken one of the servants — at least I endeavoured 
to awaken her— but whether she was really asleep, 
or did not choose to hear me, I do not know, for her 
door was locked, (hem! a necessary precaution 
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thought I,) and I was unable to arouse her* Re- 
turning therefore to my room, I tried to remove the 
nuisance ; but no sooner did I attempt to raise the box 
from the ground, than the frightful creatures hissed, 
spit, and seemed to threaten to spring at me. In 
dismay at this, 1 was compelled to let them remain ; 
and you may imagine what sort of night I must 
have passed in the company of these frightful ani- 
mals, with my windows and door wide open, exposed 
to the damp air— for it rained the whole night 
— added to the smell of the overpowering gum. 
which had been poured upon my clothes. Even that 
was not all, for the noise of those insufferable animals, 
continued, and did not appear to proceed from my 
box. Immediately, therefore, when I arose this 
morning, 1 looked closely round my apartment, and 
on opening the door of the closet, out rushed two of 
these ferocious creatures, causing me to start back- 
wards so suddenly with the fright, as to overturn the 
washing-stand, and break nearly all the china and 
glass upon it. However, no one could, or, at all 
events, would give any explanation of these annoy- 
ances ; so I suppose I must rest contented to remain 
in the dark ; but it will, perhaps, little please who- 
ever has thought proper to insult me in this manner, 
(with another glance at Captain Selton,) to hear 
that I have this morning received a letter, acquainting 
me, that a legacy of Jive hundred pounds has been 
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left me by an oM friend, and very distant relative, as 
a alight token of his respect and esteem; " (poor Miss 
Allear, had her fife depended upon it, she could not 
hare helped speaking with sarcasm;) ''therefore, I 
must take the liberty of borrowing your carriage to- 
day, Sir Geoflry, lor a few hourt, if you please." 

" Certainly, Miss Allear, with pleasure/' replied 
Sir Geoffiy. " And allow me to congratulate you 
on the pleasing intelligence you have just communi- 
cated. I assure you, it gires me the highest gratifi- 
cation; and I rejoice that die news arrived this 
morning, when yon had been so sadly annoyed by 
the inconceivable stupidity and carelessness of my 
servants, for I am unwilling to believe it arose in 

any other way." 

Now 6ir Geoflry was by no means a stupid person, 
and he was perfectly aware of his nephew's culpa- 
bility ; but not wishing it to be so understood, he 
reserved any notice of it for a private lecture to his 
incorrigible favourite, hoping in time to make some 
impression on one with whom the amusement of the 
moment was the only object. Captain Selton, how- 
ever, was not so easily silenced ; and addressing Miss ' 
Allear, he said, 

" And you must allow me also, Miss Allear, to 
congratulate you, and express my sympathy with 
your distress of last night, as well as my horror at 
the unfeeling, the ungentlemanly conduct, (if indeed 
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any gentlemen could have been guilty of such,) which 
occasioned the annoyance. I am really shocked that 
such a thing should have been possible, and can only 
sincerely hope, that the perpetrators of the mischief 
may be discovered." 

So serious and so apparently sincere was the gal- 
lant officer in his good wishes, that even Miss Allear 
was deceived, and appeared more disposed to be 
gracious to him than I had hitherto seen her. 

" Well, I am sure, I am very much obliged by all 
your kind wishes," she replied ; " and as I shall soon 
«et out on my lonely journey, they will help to com- 
fort me on my way." 

" Lonely journey, my dear Miss Allear! You do 
not surely purpose going alone ! " exclaimed the 
captain, with a well-acted assumption of intense in- 
terest and alarmed astonishment, as starting forward 
in his chair, he gazed earnestly in her face." 

"I did intend it, Captain Selton," replied the 
gentle dame smiling, and evidently gratified by the 
unexpected interest taken in her movements ; " indeed, 
I know not how I could go otherwise than alone ; I 
have no one to protect me." 

This was said with a screwing down of the corners 
of the mouth, and a casting down of the eyes upon 
the table-cloth, that evinced an inclination on the part 
of the lady to weep. 

" But you will surely allow me that honour. 1 
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could not think of suffering you to go alone. You 
must really permit me to accompany you." 

Sir Geofrry looked angrily at bis nephew, for he 
well knew why the offer was made, and feared that 
the too constant repetition of his provoking pastime 
would but make the author of them more and more 
evident. Captain Selton however, had no such fear ; 
and was gratified by being appointed cavalier servente 
to the fair and unprotected lady, to whom he had 
just had the honour of tendering his services. 

Miss Allear, whose temper seemed considerably 
improved by the arrangement just made, retired im- 
mediately after breakfast to complete her preparations; 
and we had shortly the gratification of seeing her 
handed into the carriage by Captain Selton, who, how- 
ever, had previously, though much against his incli- 
nation, undergone a lecture from his uncle upon his 
various " high crimes and misdemeanours ; " without, 
however, any symptoms of repentance having ap- 
peared, which might seem to promise a speedy, or 
even a late reformation. 

The remaining portion of the day was most agree- 
ably passed in strolling through the park, and round 
the beautiful grounds of my friend. Possessed of a 
most exquisite taste and an ample fortune, Sir Geofrry 
had spared no expense in gratifying his love for the 
picturesque, and adorning his possessions with every 
thing that art or fancy could suggest. Unlike the 
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greater number of wealthy people, lie would never 
suffer these predilections to be injurious to the poor; 
he scorned to patronise foreign art, or to speak more 
honestly, foreign gewgaws; for when has native talent 
been justly appreciated, and allowed (air scope for 
exercise ? Or when has it been found inferior to the 
much vaunted abilities of the highly pampered alien ? 
No; it was not thus with 8ir Geoflry! he thought 
more highly of his countrymen than he did of the 
people of any other nation under the sun, and had 
the most perfect confidence in their good taste, good 
sense, and above all, in their kindliness of feeling, 
correct judgment, and soundness of principle. The 
consequence was, that every embellishment of his 
grounds had been effected by native artists; and many 
were the blessings showered upon Sir Geoflry Din* 
denoir by the poor suffering families, whom his 
unaffected benevolence and truly patriotic feeling 
had rescued from that neglect and poverty to which 
it had been the fashion to consign them, solely, 
because they were not natives of either France or 
Italy. 

Tempted by the beauty of the day, we prolonged 
our walk to a considerable distance; at length, Sir 
Geoflry proposed our extending it as far as the water* 
foil, one of his latest improvements, which was situated 
at the very extremity of the demesne. Assenting 
with pleasure, we proceeded until we came in sight of 
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oae of the loveliest, and most accurate imitations of 
nature I ever beheld. Winding between a thick grove 
of stately trees, whose umbrageous foliage formed a 
bower above, was a beautiful little stream, so clear 
and crystal-like, that while it reflected the luxuriant 
branches waving above it, admitted an occasional 
peep of the blue sky* which rendered visible every 
shining pebble in the sparkling water as it danced 
laughingly over the shingly bed. Gazing through a 
long vista of trees, at no inconsiderable distance was 
seen a miniature cascade, from whence the stream had 
its source, leaping from rock to rock, and in its de- 
scent forming innumerable waterfalls as it bounded 
from every new projection, and finally reached the 
bubbling rivulet beneath. On either side, the hills 
ifeceded ; in some parts densely covered with wood, 
in others nearly bare. Refined taste was everywhere 
predominant, even to the arrangement of the trees : 
some of the darkest hue contrasted pleasingly with 
those of a lighter colour; while the yellow-leaved 
sycamore and the sombre pine threw into exquisite 
relief those giants of the forest, which the softening 
hand of autumn had clothed with the richest brown 
or most brilliant crimson. Over the waterfall was 
thrown a light fairy-like bridge; and on one side, under 
the shelter of a projecting rock, which was itself 
overhung by luxuriant foilage, that threw its broad 
shadow over the pure water beneath, was a cottage — 
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a pretty and well designed imitation of a Swiss cha- 
telet ; from it several sheep-paths led to the adjoining 
hills, one of which conducted us to a little ruined 
hermitage, partly overgrown with ivy, which modestly 
terminated an opening in the surrounding wood. 

Absorbed by the beauty of the scene, I stood for 
some time without uttering a word, until my friend, 
smiling, took me by the arm, saying — 

" Come F ■, I am afraid you do not like my 
improvements* as you pay me no compliment upon 
them; but I can show you one thing which I am 
pretty sure will please you, for I know you are fond 
of horses." 

With this he led me up the path towards the her- 
mitage, past it, and through the fine surrounding 
wood, until we reached some rich pastures, extending 
to land in the highest state of cultivation, as far 
as the eye could reach. A park-paling divided it 
from the wood ; and opening a little gate, which was 
the medium of communication between the two, my 
friend conducted me into the adjoining meadow. 

" It is not here that you will see my favourite, ,, 
said Sir Geoffry ; " he is in the furthest and richest 
meadow, behind the waterfall." 

So saying, we proceeded, and after a walk of some 
distance, reached a beautiful meadow, wherein was 
the horse of which ray friend thought so highly. 
Never, indeed, had 1 seen a more noble animal, or 
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one that promised so fully to fulfil the expectations 
of its master. 

" There ! Is he not perfect, beautiful symmetry ? " 
exclaimed Sir Geoffiy, advancing towards the high- 
mettled steed as he spoke* 

Had the Baronet for an instant thought of the 
perilous ground on which he was standing, he would 
not have ventured where lurked so much danger. 

The meadow being behind the waterfall, was sepa- 
rated from it by one continuous line of park-palings, 
with here and there a gate for ingress or egress; 
between the pleasure-grounds and the meadows 
beyond, on the side next the cascade, there was no 
other footing than by a steep and rocky path, which 
led to the bottom of the falls ; and was so admirably 
continued, that you could with difficulty believe it to 
be other than veritably one of nature's handiworks. 

This was the spot on which Sir Geoffry imprudently 
risked his life, by an ill-timed admiration of his 
horse. 

The high-couraged animal, apparently apprehen- 
sive that Sir Geoffiy was about to catch him, backed 
gradually, at the same time regarding his master 
with an eye of suspicion. Not having cause to ex- 
pect any exhibition of temper, and regardless of 
danger, Sir Geoffiy continued to advance until he 
was almost close to the horse. No sooner was this 
the case, than, as if calculating the distance with the 
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utmost nicety, the animal stopped ; and after rearing 
frightfully, rushed at my Mend with all the ferocity 
of a blood-hound. 80 sudden and so unexpected 
was the attack, that Sir Geofiry had only time to 
spring aside to avoid being dashed to the ground. 
To attempt to arrest the creature was impossible ; 
and the only chance of safety that remained to my 
unfortunate friend was, the doubtful path on the other 
side of the fence. Springing over this with a strength 
and agility that a strong sense of danger atone could 
have impelled, he cleared the fence, and gained the 
track ; but what was my horror when I beheld the 
vicious animal follow him, and at one bound alight 
on the opposite side. Another moment and Sir 
Geoflry must .have been dashed to pieces; but it 
pleased Heaven to protect him. 

On the very instant when the danger seemed the 
most imminent, and I was in utter despair for my 
friend's safety, .he was providentially preserved from 
death. 

Aware of my own utter inability to save one for 
whom I would willingly have risked much, I glanced 
hastily around, in the vain hope of seeing some one 
who might assist me in checking the animal's mtod 
career. Scarcely had I turned my eyes from the 
scene of danger, when a terrific crash met my ear ; 
and on looking again, I beheld the horse upon its side 
struggling to rise, without its having sufficient foothold 
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to enable it to do so ; and lying partly underneath it, 
a man, whom I had not seen before* To my inex- 
pressible delight, Sir Geoffiry stood in perfect safety 
upon a ledge of rock immediately overhanging the 
waterfall; and I now felt that the most essential 
thing was to rescue the poor man from his perilous 
position, and preserve the horse as far as possible 
from injury* 

Under this impression, I was about to hasten for 
assistance, when, to my great satisfaction, I saw our 
own party approaching, though evidently having no 
idea that an accident had occurred. Our united efforts 
soon freed the unfortunate sufferer ; and the horse, 
which terror had rendered tractable, was secured by 
some of the party, while others hastened to the assis- 
tance of the brave fellow who had saved his master's 
life at the expense it was to be feared, of his own. 

" For heaven's sake Sir Geoffiry, how did it hap- 
pen P " exclaimed Miss Deloraine, looking with dis- 
gust at the poor creature stretched bleeding and 
senseless before her. " Is the poor wretch dead ? " 

"I trust not! Heaven forbid he should be!" 
replied Sir Geoffry, stooping down and taking one of 
the poor fellow's hands in his own: "but for the 
future, Miss Deloraine, oblige me by speaking of 
him as what he is — your fellow being and mine." 

The young lady pouted, and seemed by no means 
pleased at the reproof; but Sir Geoffry took no notice 
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of her displeasure. He directed that the poor man 
should he conveyed to his cottage: medical aid he 
procured immediately, and everything afforded that 
could add to his comfort or diminish his sufferings. 
The effect of the shock having subsided in a slight 
degree, I entreated Sir Geoffiy to explain what had 
occurred. 

" With pleasure ! " he replied. " I sprung, as I 
Believe you saw, over the fence, in the hope of being 
free from that determined creature, and had but just 
time to gain the ledge of rock on which you saw 
me standing. Escape from thence was impossible, 
had the horse chosen to pursue me there ; but he had 
scarcely gained the other side, when that faithful 
fellow sprang forward, and in the attempt to check 
the animal was thrown to the ground, and thereby 
losing his foothold, fell partly under him, receiving, 
I fear, the most severe injuries." 

" I hope not," I replied. '* I trust that his hurts 
may be more alarming than dangerous." 

" It was entirely his own fault," said Miss Delo- 
raine pettishly : " these kind of people have no mind, 
no understanding ; for who on earth, but a creature 
of that sort, would have done such a foolish thing ! " 
. " You are right ; for who among ye would have 
done the same ?" replied Sir Geoffiy, with more as- 
perity than X had ever before thought him capable 
of. 
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" Oh, nobody I should think ! He might have 
helped you in some other way than by pulling the 
horse down upon himself, and nearly spoiling the 
beautiful creature." 

Inexpressibly disgusted by the unfeeling folly of 
this speech, I turned towards Sir Geoffiy, who I saw 
was equally shocked, and we continued to descend the 
path leading to the bottom of the falls, from whence 
there was an enchanting walk, literally overhung with 
trees, which grew in all directions from the sides of 
the gently sloping hills, some with their branches 
downwards, while their roots, partly detached by time 
from the parent support, seemed scarcely to derive 
nourishment from the mother earth; while these, 
again, overshadowed by the graceful and luxuriant 
accacia, beneath which peeped occasionally some 
rare flowering shrub or unusally hardy exotic, ap- 
peared to throw around in rich profusion the most 
bounteous gifts of nature. 

" Surely," I said, turning suddenly to Sir Geoffry, 
and speaking from the impulse of the moment, 
" Surely, that poor fellow had some more powerful 
motive than mere humanity — which so seldom prompts 
men to risk their lives to save their fellows — in the 
generous sacrifice which he voluntarily made just 
now; when he must have so plainly seen that the 
least unfavourable result could be but the substitu- 
tion of one life for another." 

l 2 
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" The poor fellow is indeed indebted to me for a 
trifling assistance/' replied Sir Geoflry. "I found 
him in great distress ; and he now lives on my estate 
in the cottage you see yonder/' pointing to the pretty 
little chatelet I had before admired. " Who shall say 
that the poor are not grateful ? " 

" But then he is your tenant, Sir Geoflry ; and I 
suppose you saved him from starving, so the creature 
ought to be grateful/' said the amiable Miss Deloraine, 
who, with true unlady-like perverseness, was deter- 
mined to have the last word and her own way, and 
more especially as she saw how much it provoked 
Sir Geoflry, who was really both distressed and an- 
noyed by her illiberal and unfeeling remarks. 

" Besides, after all/' she added, " I don't think he 
showed much consideration for his wife and family, if 
he has one, which those creatures always have ; for 
what on earth will become of them if he should be 
killed, which is most likely." 

" They will be my care, most undoubtedly/' an- 
swered my friend. " I have ever considered the poor 
in my own neighbourhood as being under my own 
especial charge. I am nearly the only wealthy 
person in the neighbourhood ; and the surrounding 
population are chiefly my tenants or poor people, 
and their characters and habits are therefore ma- 
terially influenced by my example ; and if I set a 
bad one, I feel that I incur a heavier responsibility 
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than I confess I have quite courage to meet. As it 
is, a great part of my happiness here arises from the 
humble hope, that I am permitted by my Maker to 
enjoy the great and glorious privilege of helping my 
fellow-labourers in their, sometimes, long and toil- 
some journey towards a better and a happier world. 
Learn humanity young lady ! and know, that because 
a man is your tenant, he is not your slave. He 
enjoys his rights as you do yours ; and it depends on 
the right direction of the disposition God has given 
him, to make him either your superior or your inferior. 
He will become ennobled by the estimable qualities 
of the heart and mind, and not the adventitious ad- 
vantages of rank and wealth, often too highly prized 
and too dearly purchased. He is a man, and there- 
fore your equal 2 He is a fellow-being, and there- 
fore ought to be drawn towards you by all the kindly 
bonds of brotherly friendship ! He is a fellow-Chris- 
tian, and therefore has the same claim to the gospel 

privileges as yourself! " 

Sir Geoffry paused, and no one seemed inclined to 
reply. We proceeded in silence, and I could not 
but admire and respect the man who evidenced such 
sincere benevolence and right feeling. They gave 
an animation and dignity to his person, which I had 
never seen equalled; while his fine countenance, 
lighted up with every feeling that does honour to 
human nature, seemed to reflect in its radiance, the 
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approbation of that Maker whose behests he was 
so humbly endeavouring to obey. I turned and 
looked at Miss Deloraine. How different, thought I, 
and how strange that this young and fair girl, from 
mere subserviency to folly and fashion, rather than 
predisposition to heartlessness, should voluntarily ap- 
pear so unamiable, that the only feeling we can have 
towards her is one of sorrow, pity, and contempt. 

During our walk home, it was evident that all felt 
depressed and shocked by the late occurrence. Even 
when we reached the house, no one seemed disposed 
to seek or to receive further amusement; and all were 
fatigued and dispirited. For myself, the image of the 
unfortunate man was constantly before my eyes ; and 
so interested did I feel in his fate, that I determined 
on the first opportunity to request Sir Geoflry to re- 
late his history. 

I had not long to wait ere my friend willingly 
consented to gratify me, by relating all he knew of 
our mutual favourite, for such had he already be- 
come. 

" You are aware," commenced Sir Geoffiy, " that 

my nearest neighbour is the Duke of . I have 

never been on very intimate terms with his grace, for 
his ideas and mine are directly opposite on every es- 
sential point, and especially on those which regard 
the relative duties of owner and occupier. This poor 
fellow was one of the duke's tenants, and had for 
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some years bees a favoured one. His industry and 
strict integrity, punctuality in paying his rent, together 
with his abilities in fanning and admirable manage- 
ment, had recommended him particularly to the 
notice of the duke ; and he seemed in a fair way to 
become one of the richest farmers for miles around. 
But an unfortunate accident., a mischance, on which 
no one could have calculated, turned this tide of for- 
tune in a moment, and would have reduced him to 
utter ruin, had not the praiseworthy exertions of my 
steward (a worthy fellow, whom I shall ever esteem) 
discovered him in his misery, and brought him to 
me. 

" He has, you must know, a family of several chil- 
dren ; and the eldest, a remarkably fine and high- 
spirited boy, is particularly the object of his parents* 
pride and affection. Unluckily this boy had taken it 
into his head to become passionately fond of shooting ; 
and one day, in the absence of his parents, took down 
an old gun, which had long hung, more for ornament 
than use, over the mantel-piece of the kitchen chim- 
ney. Unconscious of the risk he ran, and the disgrace 
and danger of detection, he sallied forth into the 
duke's preserves, and did not return until late in the 
evening, laden with the spoils he had so unlawfully 
acquired. 

"Alarmed and grieved at his son's imprudent and 
improper conduct, the father lectured him severely, 
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and explained to him the heavy risk he had incurred 
by such rash and thoughtless behaviour. But the 
warning came too late ; the duke had already been 
made aware of the young culprit's delinquency, and, 
in a paroxysm of rage, he vowed to make the un- 
fortunate family repent it He was as good as his 
word, for that very night they received notice to 
quit ; and before many days had passed, the farm was 
occupied by new tenants, at an advanced rent; and 
these poor creatures, without a home, without a rool 
to shelter them, were turned upon the wide world tc 
seek another dwelling, and other means of support. 

" The severity of this blow was at first almost too 
much for them ; they had ever regarded the duke as 
a severe man, but never as a harsh landlord ; and 
that they should now be compelled to leave their 
much-loved home, that home in which they had 
passed so many happy years, for the resentment felt 
towards the thoughtless conduct of a mere child, did 
indeed seem too hard to bear. Remonstrance was 
vain ; the duke refused to see or listen to them ; and 
at length they were reduced to a state of the greatest 
distress. From a prosperous farmer, this poor fellow 
was now reduced to the necessity of soliciting employ- 
ment as a day-labourer, without always being able to 
obtain even that, added to the misery of beholding 
his wife and family in want of bread, and reduced to 
a state of almost utter destitution. 
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" It was one day, when he had returned to his 
family, almost in despair at having failed to obtain 
work, that my steward discovered them in a wretched 
hovel. The unhappy father., seated by the miserable 
hearth, unenlivened by a spark of fire, although it 
was the depth of winter, was recounting to his heart- 
stricken wife his ill success ; and my steward told me, 
that he never was more deeply affected than when, 
entering the hut, his eyes for the first time encountered 
these suffering people. The expression of anguish 
which the man's countenance presented, was inex- 
pressibly touching ; for there was a hopelessness in it 
which repelled consolation. His equally unhappy 
wife was standing by his side ; her meek, resigned 
countenance bent down to hear his words, while her 
thin pale features, drawn in and pinched by want, 
showed how much, yet how willingly, she had suffered. 
Of their children, some were crying around them, 
importunately asking for food, which their parents had 
not to give them ; while others, and younger ones, 
were huddled^ together, crying around the cold and 
cheerless hearth. The elder boy, the cause of all 
this misery, was alone silent, sitting in one corner, 
with his face buried in his hands, to all appearance a 
stranger to emotion. On being noticed by the stew- 
ard, and called by his father, he arose, showing in 
what had once been a blythe and joyous face, the 
effect which sorrow can have even on a boy. His 
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father spoke kindly to him, and taking his hand, drew 
him towards him; hut this mark of undiminished 
affection was too much for the poor fellow; and 
throwing himself into his parent's arms, he gave way 
to the full gush of sorrow that overflowed his heart, 
and swelled it nigh to bursting. 

" I am sure I need not tell you, my dear friend, 
what pleasure I had in succouring these poor people, 
though by so doing I have highly offended the Duke, 
who resents as an injury my having assisted those 
whom he had so cruelly ruined. However, I have 
placed him in the cottage by the waterfall, made him 
my park-keeper, and have given young hopeful full 
liberty to shoot as much game as he pleases, which 
permission however, the boy seems extraordinarily 
slow in taking advantage of, for I have never yet 
seen him with a gun in his hand ; and his father says, 
he has never touched one since his last unluckly 
exploit. 

" To-morrow I shall walk up and see the poor fellow; 
perhaps you will accompany me. I would do so to- 
day, but I fear I shall be unable. They tell me that 
our hopes have not been visionary, and that the poV>r 
fellow is indeed more injured in appearance than in 
reality. This is a great relief to my mind, for had 
he lost his life, I should have never ceased to reproach 
myself." 

Sir Geoffry ended ; and I feeling more than ever 
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interested in the welfare of this poor family, agreed 
to accompany him the following day. The conver- 
sation then turned with some interest to the journey 
of Miss Allear and Captain Selton. I could perceive 
from Sir Geoffry's manner, although he avoided saying 
much on the subject, that he was fearful lest some 
further pranks of his mischievous nephew should 
have occasioned this hasty, and as it appeared to us 
all, singularly timed journey. That he had some 
other motive than mere politeness in his officious 
kindness, no one appeared to doubt; and to judge by 
the frequent inquiries made by the party as to time 
and the probable length of Miss Allear's journey, the 
termination of it seemed to be anticipated with no 
little anxiety. 

But time wore on, and Miss Allear came not, 
neither did Captain Selton; the dinner passed off 
with but little animation ; some of the guests who 
had been shocked by the event of the morning, were 
rendered unusally silent and reflective ; others, more 
easily throwing off melancholy thoughts, were wholly 
engrossed by curiosity to know what had become of 
the travellers. Sir Geoffry looked serious, and he 
had a double reason for being so; Miss Deloraine 
looked " unutterable things/' under the influence of 
ill-temper; and for myself, I was too much en- 
gaged in observing the others to testify more ex* 
pression than usual, which was the less extraordinary, 
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as my physiognony had never been accused of giving 
the preference to any marked expression whatsoever. 

Evening was fast approaching when we again 
entered the drawing-room. The close of a lovely 
autumn day is at all times beautiful, and I thought it 
particularly so at that moment. The sun was going 
down with unusual splendour, bronzing the magnifi- 
cent heads of the stately trees, until they glittered in 
the fading light. The long line of the horizon pre- 
sented one unvarying tint of brilliant rose-colour, 
relieved by the golden rays of the setting sun, which 
darting upwards, lost their stream of burnished light 
in the clear pale blue of evening. Throwing open the 
French windows, we stepped upon the terrace beyond, 
that we might admire more fully the beauty of the 
sunset ; and finally determined to take another stroll 
before night quite closed around us. 

Descending into the grounds, we walked slowly 
along the green-sward, enjoying the refreshing cool- 
ness of the air, until we reached one of the wings of 
the house, which commanded an extensive and varied 
prospect of sea and land. 

" How much I should like to sketch this magnifi- 
cent scenery ! " exclaimed Miss Deloraine's cousin. 

" Why do you not ? " replied Sir Geofiry. " It 
would make an exceedingly pretty picture." 

" Alas ! " answered the. young lady, glancing slyly 
at her cousin, to whose voice I fancied her own bore 
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some resemblance at that moment. " I have not my 
drawing materials with me, and before I could fetch 
them it would be dark/' 

" Is it then so impossible to procure them in time ? " 
I asked. " I should be happy to offer my services." 

u Thank you. You are very good ; but I don't 
know exactly where they are. Oh, yes ! " she added, 
suddenly recollecting herself; " they are in that 
room ; " looking towards an open window. 

" As I am unable to procure them for you in any 
other way," said I, laughing, " I conceive I must 
imagine myself a knight of old, and gain them by a 
forcible entree through the window." 

Miss Deloraine, who looked inexpressibly cha- 
grined at the idea of my having any thing to do with 
times of chivalry, and moreover, not greatly pleased 
at my having volunteered so chivalrous a deed in 
honor of her cousin, turning petuantly round, she said, 

" How much better it will be if you wait until the 
moon be up ; it will be much more effective, and the 
drawing decidedly prettier." 

" It would have a very odd effect, I think, Harriet, 
were I to attempt sketching in the dark," replied 
her young cousin quietly. 

An angry reply was about being made, when seiz- 
ing the branch of a tree that grew close to the window, 
I easily, with its assistance, swung myself into the 
room, for I had in truth offered no more than I was 
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able to perform ; and although it might appear an 
arduous task for a staid elderly gentleman, between 
fifty and sixty, to jump through a window for no 
other purpose than to oblige a young girl, yet it 
is nevertheless a fact, that I was sufficiently active 
to do so ; though I would have given much for an 
equal facility to jump back again. 

My feet had no sooner touched the floor of the 
apartment, than my ears* were greeted with a loud 
squall, followed by a noise of something being upset 
by the hasty movement of some person in the room. 
Unable at first to see distinctly, I could not conceive 
what was the matter, and was, I confess, rather dis- 
agreeably enlightened after the lapse of a moment, 
by the sudden and rapid approach of footsteps ad- 
vancing towards me. 

" Is it you, sir ? What business have yoti here ? 
How dare you come into my presence, after having 
been the insolent bearer of that abominable letter ? 
How dare you presume to look at me P But don't 
think you shall escape punishment ! No ; for you 
shall be severely chastised. I'll speak to Sir Geoflry 
about it. You shall know what it is to insult me I 
If it had not been for Captain Selton, I know not 
what I should have done ! Oh, how I have wronged 
that dear, amiable young man ! " 

Astonished to the last degree, I stood for some 
seconds without making any reply. I hope I am not 
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able to perform ; and although it might appear an 
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a greater coward than most men, yet I started in- 
voluntarily when the infuriated female, who had 
pounced upon me with all the vigour and animosity 
of a wild cat, first darted from her concealment and 
stood before me. 

With such passionate violence of gesticulation was 
her speech delivered, that for some time I did not 
recognise the voice of my charming friend, Miss 
Allear ; and as she stood shaking something at me 
which she held in her hand, her cadaverous features 
glared upon me with every expression of spleen, 
malice, and uncharitableness ; I felt that 

" Passion swell'd her breast, 
Enlarged her voice, and ruffled all her form." . 

Howe. 

It was very evident to me that I was mistaken for 
some other person, but who that might be it was 
not easy for me to guess. The lady did not seem 
inclined to enlighten me ; and as there appeared no 
small probability of her proceeding from oral to per- 
sonal chastisement, in order still further to demonstrate 
her displeasure, I debated within myself the best way of 
avoiding the infliction, which her threatening attitude 
seemed to promise. I had some serious thoughts of 
taking another flying leap through the window ; when, 
just as I had my hand on the sill, and had " screwed 
my courage to the sticking-place," my determina- 
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tion was altered, and the necessity for it prevented by 
Miss Allear exclaiming, 

"Dear me! is it possible I can nave been so 
mistaken ? Is it Mr. F. I have been addressing ? " 

I bowed, and apologised for having disturbed her, 
on the ground of supposing no one to be in the room 
when I so unceremoniously entered it ; and on ex- 
plaining the cause of my having done so, the lady 
appeared satisfied ; and being rather ashamed of her 
furious demeanour, was "graciously pleased" to 
mumble out an indistinct apology for her angry 
attack ; from which I ventured to infer, that her mis- 
take was not at all complimentary to my own proper 
person. Of this, however, I was not convinced till 
afterwards ; and being informed that I should have 
the honour of finding her in the drawing-room, and 
probably Captain Selton likewise, I made as hasty an 
exit as I could ; indeed, one more expeditious than 
safe, for I nearly tumbled head foremost from the 
window, to the great dismay of Miss Deloraine, and 
to the alarm of my kind friend, Sir Geoffry. After 
all I had forgotten the object of my errand, the draw- 
ing materials; but evening having closed in, we 
decided upon returning to the house. 

On re-entering the drawing-room, we found Cap- 
tain Selton and Miss Allear awaiting our arrival. 
The lady was in a particularly gracious mood towards 
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her gallant companion, and appeared to be divided 
between gratitude for his services and anger against 
the shameless promoter of her causeless journey. 
She of course wished to recount her misadventures, 
and all were equally anxious to hear them. It ap- 
peared, as we had suspected, that her legacy was a 
trick that had been played her : but I must give the 
narration in her own words. 

"We had been gone I suppose about an hour, 
when I noticed that the way was much longer than I 
had expected from the distance mentioned in the letter* 
However, as Captain Selton did not think so, I made 
no further remark at the time, but thought the way 
very unlike the correct road. We went on however, 
and the road became excessively bad, and more and 
more difficult to travel, and it was actually only after 
a drive of several hours that we reached our destina- 
tion. Then judge of my mortification at finding the 
letter was an imposition, and that nothing of the kind 
had been written or sent. I really thought I should 
have expired ; and had it not been for Captain Selton 's 
kind attentions, I must have been seriously ill. It 
was quite the afternoon when we set out on our re- 
turn; and I felt so indignant at the insult I had 
received, that I could talk of nothing else, and was 
discussing with Captain Selton the possibility of dis- 
covering the delinquent, when the carriage stopped 
with so violent a jerk, that it nearly threw me upon 
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I looked iwbI m dismay to see 
r. and to say eeavtoniafioa, found that 
the Middle of a thick wood. On inquiring; 
told tint the servant had unfortaniately mis- 
the road; and thai the one we were in was so 
had, that it weald be impossible farnsto proceed; 
wUe at Ike same time h was too narrow to enable 
aa to torn. Extremely alarmed, (far yon know bow 
I as*,) I was qaite at a loss what to do, 
Captain Sehon, wbo most kindly interested 
bimself far me, prop ose d that as I was so ezceedinglj 
timid, I should quit the carriage, and proceed for 
some distance on foot. As there was no alternative 
I consented ; bat most heartily did I regret having 
done so, far the road or rather lane was in such a 
dreadful state, that it was almost impossible to get 
through ; and after being two or three times nearly 
fixed in the mud, and consequently progressing slowly, 
a violent shower of rain came on, and we were obliged 
to walk in our wet habiliments to the place where the 
carriage was to meet us. So that after all, instead of 
my legacy, I only met with fatigue, trouble, and dis- 
appointment, a long walk in the rain through a 
dreadful wood, where I expected every moment some 
one to jump out from between the trees to rob and 
murder me, and increased my cold, which was already 
sufficiently severe. And now J believe, Sir Geofiry, I 
have told you all my misadventures. 
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Why have yon suffered me to be 
Made the most notorious geek and gull 
That ere invention played on ? " 

Shakspere. 



As the lady concluded, she manifested such evident 
tokens of displeasure, that she completely disarranged 
her well adjusted head-dress. 

Sir Geoffry offered his condolences, and reprobated 
very pointedly the conduct of the person who had 
caused her so much annoyance ; but I, not so well 
satisfied with the sequel, exclaimed, 

" But who could possibly have been found to con- 
vey such a letter to you, Miss Allear ? " 

" Oh ! some country lout, Mr. F. ! Some stupid, 
boorish booby I suppose. I never saw the fellow 
until this morning, when he gave me the letter." 

Now I am by no means vain of my personal ap- 
pearance. I am perfectly aware of the numerous 
defects, as to beauty, grace, &c., &c, which so very 
peculiarly characterise my own dear self; but still I 
do not think, that I quite deserve the epithets of 
" country lout/' or " stupid, boorish booby ; " and 
considering that the lady was quite aware of having 
mistaken me for " this same personage/' I thought it 
was not perfectly polite of her to apply these epithets. 
However, let that pass, she was "a woman, and 
therefore privileged to say anything;" nevertheless, 
I felt affronted. 

M 2 
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Evening had now fairly closed in, and I walked to 
the window to admire the silvery radiance of the 
lovely young moon. 

" Harriet, you used to like walking by moonlight ; 
do you not now ? " 

"Yes, sometimes;" was the peevish reply, as the 
speaker turned her shoulder towards her companion, 
who added, " will you not walk to-night P the park 
looks so inviting by moonlight." 

" I don't know, perhaps I may ! " replied die 
young lady; I fancied somewhat less angrily than 
before. 

Not wishing to be an intentional listener, I turned 
from the window ; and after an evening of little in- 
terest, gladly retired to my chamber. 

The following day was as fine as the one which 
had preceded it, and Sir Geofiry, ever anxious to 
promote the gratification of his guests, proposed that 
we should undertake the arduous pleasures of a pic- 
nic party. All willingly assented, and the necessary 
arrangements were accordingly made. 

I have heard much of the pleasures of a pic-nic 
party ; but, for the life of me, I could never realize 
these ideas. Sitting on damp grass, catching bad 
colds, rhapsodizing the moon, and coming home with 
an asthma, are all the delights that I could ever dis- 
cover. But there was no withdrawing from it, and so 
I joined in the proposed trip. 
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Poor Miss Allear, whose temper was by no means 
improved by having slept over her disappointment, 
was the only one besides myself that at all hesitated 
at the projected pleasure. We were both rather 
beyond the age of romance, and neither being blessed 
with a peculiarly placid temperament, we seemed 
in a fair way to extend a mutual sympathy to each 
other. 

We set out about noon, being determined for that 
day to take our meals at very primitive hours ; and 
after a long, and to me intolerably fatiguing walk, ar- 
rived at an open glade in a very thick wood, where it 
was deemed expedient to rest, and finally to dine. 

Inexpressibly tired, I sat down upon the grass, and 
listlessly surveyed the preparations of my companions. 
Miss Allear superintended the arrangement of the 
dinner, which was being laid out by the servants on 
the grass. Some watched with no little interest the 
unpacking of the eatables ; others were admiring the 
beauty of the prospect and the country; amongst 
which number were Miss Deloraine and Captain 
Selton. Some were fatigued and ill-tempered, like 
myself, and Sir Geoffry was as usual, entertaining 
and delightful. 

Miss Deloraine's cousin stood near her, but made 
no remark ; her intelligent countenance bespoke her 
gratification, and showed her just appreciation of the 
beautiful. I might add of the ridiculous also, to 
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judge by the satirical smile that not unfrequently 
passed her fair features. 



° a smile 

That teemed at once to pity and revfle % " 

Cwoiey. 

My readers will, I fear, think me sadly fond of 
digressing, but an incident, which strongly marked 
the dispositions of the two cousins, was too character- 
istic to be, I think, properly omitted here. 

A favourite dog of Sir Geoffiy's, which followed 
him everywhere, sprang to Miss Deloraine's knee 
with a joyous bound, putting its head fondly in her 
hand ,and endeavouring to gain her caresses ! Shocked 
to the last degree, the young lady, perhaps inadver- 
tently, struck the dog violently, and throwing him 
from her exclaimed, 

" You horrid creature ! How dare you ! M 

The poor animal crouched at her feet, looking up 
with pitiful surprise into her face, then hanging its 
head sorrowfully, walked slowly and dejectedly away. 

"Dash! Dash! poor dog, come here," said a low, 
soft voice at a little distance from where I rested; It 
was the voice of Miss Deloraine's cousin ; and turn- 
ing, I watched both the dog and the young lady 
without appearing to notice either. 

Looking timidly and doubtfully up, the poor ani- 
mal bounded with delight as he met the kind regards 
that were bent down upon him, and quickening his 
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pace, hastened to receive the offered caress. Gently 
putting up his paw, the creaturevgeemed to ask if he 
might show his pleasure. The young lady bent over 
her dumb supplicant with such an expression of 
kindness, gentleness, and benevolence in her counte- 
nance, that made me respect, esteem, and admire her. 
I respected her, for I approved her conduct; I es- 
teemed her, for she had proved herself possessed of 
woman's best and brightest attributes, a kind, gentle, 
and sympathising heart, even though that sympathy 
was only exercised for the sufferings of the brute 
creation ; and I admired her, for the qualities of her 
heart and mind gave a radiance to her countenance, 
with which no beauty could Jiave invested her. The 
dog, as it sat with its head resting in her hand, seemed 
perfectly aware of her kindness, and of the difference 
between her reception and Miss Deloraine's, as 
though endowed with the powers of reasoning and 
observation ; and I could almost fancy, as the poor 
animal gazed at her with its large intelligent eyes, 
that it was indeed so, and that we could receive re* 
proof even from a dog; for being one of God's 
creatures, and the work of an Almighty hand, it was 
surely worthy of her regard. 

But to return, Captain Selton had discovered a 
point of view, which he considered particularly striking, 
and directing Miss Deloraine's attention to it, en* 
quired if she did not admire ;t ? 
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" Oh, much ! It is enchanting ! " was the reply ; 
at the same time stepping backwards, and delicately 
placing her foot in an open green-gage tart, which 
had been carefully put aside by Miss Allear, for her 
own especial use. 

Darting forward with an exclamation of indignant 
anger, that lady was about to request, without much 
politeness, that Miss Deloraine would look where she 
was going. The young lady, horrified at what she 
had done, and making a violent effort to free herself, 
unfortunately lost her foothold, and was in danger of 
falling to the ground. Upon the same principle, I 
suppose, as that by which they say, that " drowning 
men will catch at straws," she extended her hand for 
assistance, but what was the object upon which it 
alighted ? Alas ! alas ! upon nothing more substan- 
tial than poor Miss Allear *s cap, which the next 
instant was flourishing in the air, to the infinite dis- 
may of its astonished owner. Who can wonder now 
that Miss Allear was angry ? Not I certainly, but 
it was only a usual item in the catalogue of pic-nic 
grievances. 

The dinner passed as pic-nic dinners generally do, 
with a sufficient number of accidents and mishaps ; 
and the tea I am sorry to say was no better. Cap- 
tain Selton, in endeavouring to arrange the equipage 
more to Miss Allear's satisfaction, overset the kettle, 
and scalded his fingers ; while the lady, just as she 
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had raised her cup to her lips, and was about to 
swallow the contents, discovered an immense spider 
struggling for life and limb, and in consequence 
dropped the cup with a loud scream, into Miss 
Deloraine's lap, who by ill-fortune happened to be 
sitting next her. These were amongst the least evi- 
dent of our misadventures ; for we had scarcely com- 
menced when we were alarmed by a crash, which we 
found proceeded from an elderly gentleman having 
deposited himself on a pile of china plates, which 
from his being very near-sighted, he had mistaken for 
a mound of green earth. But all misfortunes must 
have an end, and so had this f&te champ&tre. 

Tired of all that related to rusticating, I stole away 
as soon as it was possible forme to do so, and enjoyed 
a quiet ramble by myself amongst the picturesque 
scenery of my friend's grounds. It was late in the 
evening before I was enabled to do this, and the 
moon had risen when I again looked upon the beauti- 
ful little cascade of which Sir Geoflry was so proud. 
I walked for some time thoughtfully along its banks, 
admiring all around me, for it was not less lovely by 
night than by day ; and as I advanced, the pretty Swiss 
chatelet became more and more distinctly visible as my 
eyes became accustomed to the subdued light around 
me. A light shone from one of the windows ; and 
mingled with the sound of the falling water came the 
deep baying of a watchful house-dog. My thoughts 
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involuntarily reverted to the poor fellow in whose 
fate I had been so much interested but a short time 
before ; and I reflected with pain upon the injustice 
so generally evinced towards the poor. Had Sir 
Geoffry been as many are, had he thought as many 
do, would he at that moment have been alive P was the 
idea that involuntarily presented itself before me. 
Had he steeled his heart against the poor, had he 
been insensible to their misery, and indifferent to 
their sufferings, would there have been found on earth 
a human creature willing, from the sense of gratitude 
alone, to have risked the life bestowed by his Maker ? 
No, for that motive would not have existed ; and Sir 
Geoffry might have beencalled to his " dread account " 
without one moment of preparation or prayer. Thus 
does it please God to award the recompense of good, 
deeds even in this world, and give unto us even as 
we give unto others* 

Nothing is more unjust than the opinion almost 
universally entertained of the poor, that they have 
neither feeling nor principle, or any virtue equal to 
those in a higher station. It is surely needless to 
say, for there are few so narrow-minded as not to 
believe that there is much refined and elevated feeling, 
much pureness of heart and rectitude of principle in 
humble life; nay, far more than in many hypocrites 
possessing wealth and birth, who with the semblance 
of religion, indulge unchecked in every vice that can 
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debase the nature of man, and cloak all by an affecta- 
tion of reverence for their Maker. 

I was surprised as I retraced my path to hear ap- 
proaching footsteps, and was at a loss to imagine who 
could have chosen so secluded a walk at so late an 
hour. I was soon relieved however, by my friend's 
nephew and his romantic lady-love making their ap- 
pearance. 

Not wishing to encounter the sentimental fair, or 
interrupt the tender converse of 

" Love, the most gen'rous passion of the mind, 
The softest refuge innocence can find ; 
The safe director of unguided youth, 
Fraught with kind wishes and secured by truth/' 

Hock. 

I struck off into one of the paths leading to the wood 
above, when my curiosity and surprise were not a 
little excited, by seeing a tall female figure slowly 
' and cautiously descending by one of the paths which 
skirted the wood. Unable to imagine what could 
possibly be the meaning of this, I involuntarily stood 
still. Descending until she reached the path in 
which Captain Selton and Miss Deloraine were walk- 
ing, the object of my curiosity stopped, just as they 
arrived at the point at which she was standing. 
An astonished start of recognition was the first evi- 
dence of either being aware of the proximity of the 
other; but it seemed I was mistaken, for the next 
instant the voice of Miss Allear met my ear. 
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" May I beg to know, Captain Selton, for what 
purpose you so particularly wished me to meet you 
here ? " said the lady, drawing herself up with much 
offended dignity. 

" I ! my dear madam ! I never thought — never 
spoke to you on the subject ! " 

" What do I hear ? Good heavens ! is it possible 
you have made an appointment with Miss Allear, 
Sir P I insist upon knowing why and for what pur- 
pose you have done so ? " 

"My dear Harriet!" said her lover* But he 
might have talked long and to little purpose; for 
like Don Juan between Charlotte and Mathurine, he 
was fairly silenced by the clamour of the two ladies ; 
while he was equally unable to convince either of them 
of the sincerity of his motives. 

At a loss to understand the meaning of what I saw, 
yet observing the evident consternation of all con- ' 
cerned, and conceiving that the thoughtless love of 
mischief of my young military friend had as usual 
brought him into some unlucky scrape, I thought it 
better to discover myself, and if possible rescue him 
from the consequences of his folly, and poor Sir 
Geoffry from a new vexation. 

Under this impression I advanced ; but no sooner 
had I become visible to the belligerent parties, than 
Miss Allear, with a most pathetic appeal to my feel- 
ings, threw herself upon my protection ; and Miss 
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Deloraine at the same moment shewed unequivocal 
symptoms of a violent fit of hysterics* The elder 
lady, I suppose, thinking she could do no better than 
follow so excellent an example, burst into a passion 
of tears, energetic enough to have softened a much 
harder heart than Captain Selton's, had not vexation 
and anger at the turn matters had now taken swal- 
lowed up every other feeling. 

Here certainly was a pretty end to indiscriminate 
love-making ; and hesitating what course to pursue, 
I stood for a moment without speaking, conscious 
however of the necessity of doing or saying some- 
thing. 

" I am most unfortunate," I exclaimed, " in always 
occasioning alarm. I am ashamed of my stupidity 
in not having sooner apprised you of my being so 
near ; but I trust that both Miss Deloraine and Miss 
Allear will pardon me the alarm I have caused them." 
I had not formed an erroneous judgment when I 
spoke thus. Both ladies, rather ashamed of being 
surprised in the position they then occupied, were glad 
to seize the excuse thus offered, and, although still 
excessively discomposed, we prepared to walk back 
together. 

Observing that Miss Deloraine most indignantly 
rejected Captain Selton's offered arm, and seemed 
determined neither to walk with nor near him, I was 
about to offer my services, when her lover very 
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angrily catching her hand, retained it with a per- 
tinacity equal to that shown by Miss Deloraine her- 
self; and which vanquished that of the lady, who 
transferred me to Miss Allear with very little cere- 
mony. 

Heartily glad was I when we again reached the 
house ; and most fervently did I determine that this 
should be the very last pic-nic I would ever partici- 
pate in. 

It was some days after this that I accompanied my 
friend on a visit to his poor servant. I have seen but 
little of cottage life that has not preposessed me in 
its favour. There is often to be found more content- 
ment and more real happiness than in many a weal- 
thier mansion. I was particularly impressed with this 
while with these worthy people. We found the poor 
man sitting in his parlour, surrounded by his wife and 
children, with his faithful dog at his feet and his Bible 
on his knee. Thus, while many were pursuing a 
career of unthinking dissipation, was this man wel- 
coming with humble gratitude his restoration to life 
and health, (those blessings so often misused, unap- 
preciated, and often turned by ourselves into curses,) 
granted in mercy by the Giver of all good. 

The votaries of pleasure and amusement may argue 
the point, but there is no pleasure so great, no enjoy- 
ment so pure, no gratification so unalloyed as that 
arising from a sense of having done our duty. When 
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we feel that we have sweetened the cap of affliction, 
and lessened the sufferings of our fellow-beings, and 
that, not from any idea of the thanks we shall receive 
or the reputation we shall gain, but because we feel it 
is pleasing to our Maker, surely such conviction has 
its own reward ; it lightens the heart, raises the spirits, 
and invigorates the frame, until, throwing off sickness 
and suffering, we feel healthy and happy alike in mind 
and body, and gladly give thanks unto a merciful 
Creator. 

" If a man be compassionate towards the afflictions of others, 
it shows that his heart is like a noble tree, that is wounded 
itself, when it gives the balm." — Bacon, 

Sir Geoffry was a character not merely living in 
the world as a partaker of its pleasures and its luxu- 
ries, although in the enjoyment of the gifts of 
Providence beyond mediocrity; nor did he live to 
himself only in the elegant retirement of his country 
mansion. On the contrary, a distant, but not un- 
observant spectator of the achievements performed 
on the great stage of public life ; he was an active 
and energetic leader in his own circle, in which he 
was himself the centre ; whilst his actions shed around 
him a halo of the purest happiness. The oppressed 
peasant, the weary traveller, the houseless mendicant, 
the destitute widow and weeping orphan never ap- 
pealed to his benevolent heart in vain : his sympathy 
was sincere, even his reproof was tempered with 
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kindness, and his power was ever generously bestowed 
to put his advice into practice. Warmly was he now 
welcomed. The prayers and blessings of a family 
restored to happiness and prosperity rose up to 
heaven for him. These are the rewards of good 
deeds ! Can there be any greater ? 

Reader — 

" What is grandeur, what is power ? — 
Heavier toil, superior pain ; 
What the bright reward we gain ? 
The grateful memory of the good. 
Sweet is the breath of vernal shower, 
The bee's collected treasure's sweet, 
Sweet music's melting fall, but sweeter yet 
The still, small voice of gratitude." 

Gray. 
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by far the best that has ever appeared, either as regards the correctness of 
the matter or the beauty of the Illustrations, 



In royal octavo, cloth, price £1. 

A NEW AMD ENLARGED CRITICAL PRONOUNCING 

DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 

Compiled from the best editions of the most eminent authorities, 
from Johnson to Webster. The Pronunciation carefully marked 
and remodelled, with important variations on the Plan of Walker. 
Preceded by a complete English Grammar, compiled from Bishop 
Louth, Johnson, Lindley Murray, Cobbett, &c, with many 
valuable additions, corrections, and improvements. With a 
Portrait, and Eleven illustrative Plates. 



Complete in two volumes, octavo, price £1 Is. 

ROLLINS ANCIENT HISTORY 

Of the Medes, Persians, Egyptians, Carthaginians, Greeks, 
Macedonians, Babylonians, and Assyrians, Alexander the Great, 
and his successors. Illustrated by many fine Plates, and a series 
of Maps especially adapted to the work. The whole has been 
corrected, revised, and many valuable Notes added, by a Clergy- 
man of the Established Church. 

*»* This is the cheapest and only complete and comprehensive edition 
ofRollin. 



Dedicated to Her Mott Graciou* Majesty, and Her Majesty the Queen 

Dowager. 

THE LADY'S CLOSET LIBRARY. 

By the Rev. Robert Philip, of Maberly Chapel. 
I.— THE MARYS; or, the Beauty of Female Holiness, 

Seventh Thousand. 
II,— THE MARTHAS; or, the Varieties of Female Piety. 

Fifth Thousand. 
III.— THE LYDI AS ; or, the Development of Female Character. 

Fourth Thousand. 
IV.— THE HANNAHS ; or, Maternal Influence on Sons. 

Each Volume embellished with an appropriate frontispiece. 
In neat cloth binding, and gilt leaves, price 3s. 6d. 



ft G. Virtues Catalogue of Publications, 

JERUSALEM, 

Medium octavo, in neat cloth binding, price 10s. 6d. 

WAULS IN AND ABOUT THE CITY OF JERUSALEM, 

And its Environs. Being a description of the most interesting 
places in and near that memorable city. Illustrated by Eight 
steel Plates, and Forty wood Engravings, by W. H. Babtlett. 

The object of this work is to give a correct idea of the pbesbnt state of 
this memorable city, from personal observation. The "Walks" embrace 
the principal objects of interest ; many of which have not been drawn or 
described in any previous publication ; and the Ancient City is illustrated 
in a brief essay, with a view of it, as besieged by Titus, drawn up from 
careful investigation, and beautifully printed in the tinted style by the new 
patent process. 

Extracts taken from a few 0/ the Periodical*, 

" We can assert that his descrip- 
tions are clear and his illustrations 
fine.**— TaiVs Magazine. 

" We can accord to the labours of 
the author and artist the highest 
praise." — Literary Gazette. 

" We have at length in this attrac- 
tive volume what approaches to the 
desideratum of a complete pictu- 
resque guide to the topography of 
Jerusalem." — Patriot. 



" Our impression is that Jerusalem 
was never before so successfully deli- 
neated." — Evangelical Magazine. 

"The views are well chosen, are 
not made up, and are most feelingly 
executed." — Church of England 
Quarterly Review. 

" Mr. Bartlett's descriptions are 
distinct and lively, every sentence is 
a picture."— Spectator. 



In large folio, price 15s. 

THREE VIEWS OF ANCIENT AND MODERN JERUSALEM, 

From Sketches taken on the spot, by W. H. Babtlett, Esq., 
Lithographed by J. C. Bourne, the same size as Roberts' Views 
in the Holy Land,- with Maps of Jerusalem, and an elegant 
Lithographed Vignette Title Page. 

These Views are intended to present at a glance a complete idea of the 
position, extent, and buildings or Modern Jerusalem, and so far as it mav be 
elicited, of the Ancient City also, as it appeared before the siege of Titus. 
Extreme care has been taken in drawing these Views, by the collation and 
comparison of original sketches, and the revision of various travellers well 
acquainted with the locality. They will be accompanied by sixty descriptive 
references, and embiace every point of interest in the city audits immediate 
environs. 



Complete in three useful volumes, royal 4to., cloth gilt, £4 4s. 

THE REV. THOMAS SCOTT'S COMMENTARY ON THE 

BIBLE, 

Containing the Old and New Testaments, according to the 
authorised version. With Explanatory Notes, Practical Obser- 
vations and Copious Marginal References. A New Edition, with 
an Introductory Essay, and numerous additional Notes, Critical, 
Practical, and Explanatory, by the Rev. William Symington. 
P.D., Glasgow, * ? 



